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900,000 ACRES 


or THE 


BEST FARMING LANDS, 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT LOW 


PRI Oms. 
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The Illinois Central Railroad extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the extreme 
southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan—altogether a length of 704 miles~and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in no 


instance ata greater distance than fifteen miles. 


Illinois. 

The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in popu- 
lation and wealth, and its capacity to produce cheap food, are 
* matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal 
crops of 1864, for the whole country,as foHows: Indian corn, 
530,581,403 bushels; wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690, 
064 bushels; of which the farms of Illinois yielded 138,356,135 
bushels of Indian. corn; 33,371,178 bushels of wheat; and 
24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one- 

seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminently the firgt in the list of grain-exporting States, 
Illinois is also the great cattle State of the Union. Its fertile 
prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, 
sheep, horses and mules; and in the important interest of pork 
packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seeding 
of these prairie lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, 
offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which 
is more than half a million tons larger than the crop of any other 
State, excepting only New York. 

Fruit. 

Almost all the fruits 6f the temperate latitude are produced in 
Illinois. Peaches, pears, plums, strawberries yand every variety 
of garden vegetables, are produced in great abundance in the 


*materials are furnished at extremely low rates, 





central and southern districts of the State, and are supplied to 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, the excellent railway facilities 
insuring a quick market in all these places. 


Lumber. $3 

While IMlinois is destitute of pinc, the forrests abound in oak, 
cypress, black walnut and poplar; and in Southern Tilinois the 
lumbering business is a large and profitable one. Many saw 
mills are in operation near the railway stations, the building 
For several 
years Chicago has ranked as the cheapest as well as one of the 
largest lumber markets of the country, water communication 
being direct with the great pine districts of the North. 


Inducements to Settlers. 

The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the pur- 
chase of a homestead in the older States, is particularly invited 
to these lands. Within ten years the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company has sold 1,400,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual 
settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggre- 
gate of sales than in any one year since the opening of thr road, 
The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to 
the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as-may be 
required by the capitalist and stock raiser. The soil is of un- 
surpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the 
length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all 
the great markets is made easy through railroads, canals and 
rivers. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of lands varics from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or for cash. ** A deduction of 
ten per cent. from the Short credit price is made to those who buy forcash. Although lands in Illinois have advanced in price during 
the past year, the advance is as yet slight as compared with all other articles. There is at this time a lage demand for lands, 
and the low prices at whieh they are yet offered by this Company present unusual inducements for profitable investment. 

EXAMPLE: 
Forty acres at $10 per acre, on short credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three years, 


at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year, 


lie a . Nem 


eB, 


INTEREST. 
Payment in two years,....6...68..seceveceseeess 86 OF 
4 three years, . « 


Parchased for @360 Cash. 


‘the exact location of Lands,'will be furnished on application 


is Contral RR. Co., Cifoap “j 
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WALKING DRESS: CHILD'S DRESS. 





























DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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A TROUBLED HONEY-MOON. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





Gores Jameson and Katie Vaughan hada; and let George follow. So she entered the 
brilliant wedding. Everything was faultless— } long, smoky vehicle, feeling very much at sea, 
from the icing on the cake to the arrangement ; and ready to ery at the slightest provocation. 
of the bride’s waterfall. The conductor passed by her seat. She caught 

.Mrs. Vaughan cried just enough not to red-/ him by the arm. 
den her nose; Mr. Vaughan “‘did” the digni-; ‘Is my husband 
fied pater familiar to a charm; and George and; “Oh! yes, yes, all right!’ said the official, 
Katie were so affectionate as to give the world | hurrying on in-a way railway officials have. 
the idea that here was a match made in heaven. } ‘‘I’ll send him right along,” and he vanished 

The bridal breakfast over, the white moire { from view in the long line of moving carriages. 
antique and orange flowers were laid aside, } Meanwhile George, having seen to the bag- 
and the pretty traveling suit of gray alpaca, ; gage—a proceeding that had occupied more 
with azurline blue trimming, was donned—the ; time than he had intended it should—returned 
sweetest thing, so all the ladies said; the very j to the ladies’ room to find Katie missing. He 
sweetest love of a thing Madame D’Aubrey had ‘ searched about wildly, inquiring of every one 
made up for the season. Then there was the he met, but without success. 
little bonnet of gray silk to match the dress, ' “She’s probably already in the train, sir,” 
with its blue face trimming to match Katie’s; said a ticket-agent of whom he made inquiry. 
eyes, and the golden bird of Paradise drooping | “You are going to Buffalo, I think you said; 
its plumagespver the crown; and it was such a‘ that’s the train for Buffalo, you'll likely find 
fine morning, and everything looked propitious; § her there. Just starting—not a moment to 
and in the midst of the congratulations and ; lose!” 
kisses, George and Katie started for the depot. ; George grasped. the railing of the hind car 

They arrived just in season. The whistle; as it flew by, and, flinging open the door, he 
sounded in the distance. George buckled up his! rushed through car after car, but seeking in 
traveling-shawl, and Katie grasped her parasol. ; vain for Katie, She was not. on the train. 

“George, dearest,” said the bride, “‘do run; ‘Most likely she got on the wrong train and 
out and see to the trunks! I should die if, when ‘ went by Groton,” said a conductor. ‘Groton 
we get to the Falls, my clothes should not be: is @ way-station fifteen miles further ahead. 
there! It would be dreadful to be obliged to go ‘ We stop there fifteen or twenty minutes for re- 
to dinner in my traveling-dress! Do see to; freshments. You'll doubtless find her there.” 
them, there’s a darling!” ; The cars flew over the track. George men- 

George vanished; the train, puffing and smok--: : tally blest the man who invented steam engines 
ing, shot into the depot. Conductor popped his: —he could reach Katie so much sooner. Dear 
head into the ladies’ room, shouting at the top : > little thing! how vexed and troubled she must 
of his voice, ; ‘ be—and George grew, quite lachrymose over her 

** All aboard for Danville! all aboard! Come, ‘ desolate condition. 
hurry up, ladies! Five minutes behind time,; But it seemed ages to George befrre they 
and another train due.” ‘ whirled up to the platform at Groton, and then 

Katie did not know whether she was bound‘ he did not wait to practice any courtesy. He 
for Danville or not; probably she was, she said ! ‘ leaped out impetuously, knocking over an old 
rapidly to herself, and she had better get in‘ lady with a Sosqunrpe and a bird-cage in her 
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ininelt ‘demolishing the pot, and putting the bird s { that nothing could be done until it was up, and 


into hysterics, The old lady was indignant, : 
and hit George a rap with her umbrella that § 


3 was*not disposed to hurry. 


As soon as it.was fairly light, George began 


spoiled*forever the fair proportions of his bridal $ to scream at the top of his voice, in the hope 
beaver; but he was too much engaged in thought ; ‘that some one whor might be going somewhere 


of his lost bride to spare a regret for his hat. 


® might hear him. He amused himself in this 


He flew through the astonished crowd, mash- ; way for an hour; and at the end of that time 
ing up a crinoline here, and knocking over a { you could not have distinguished his voice from 
email boy there, until he reached the clerk of: that of a frog close at hand, who had been doing 


the station, 
one lady come alone; she had gone to the Bel- ; 
videre house—she must be the one. 
George waited to hear no more. 
up the street to the place, where the landlord $ 
assured him that no lady of Katie's style had § : 
arrived; perhaps she had stopped at Margate, $ : 
ten miles back. George seized on the hope. { 
There was no train to Margate until the next } ; 


Yes, the clerk believed there was ° his best to rival our hero. 


At last, just as George was beginning to de- 


¢ spair, he heard a voice in the distance calling 
He hurrizd : out, 


“Hilloo there! Is it you, or a frog?” 

**It’s me,” cried George, ‘and I shall be 
dead in ten minutes! Come quick! I’m into 
$ the mud up to my eyes!” 

Directly an old woman appeared, a sun-bon- 


morning, but the wretched husband could not} ‘ net on her head and a basket on herarm. She 


wait all night--he would walk. ; 
He got directions about the roads; was told } ; 


: was huckleberrying. 


*sThe land sake!” cried she, ‘You're in for 


that it was a straight one—for the most of the § it, hain’t ye?” 


way through tle woods—rather lonesome, but : ; 
pleasant. He set forth at once, not stopping 

to swallow a mouthful, Excitement had taken $ 
away his appetite. The fine day had developed } 
into a cloudy evening—the night would be! 
darker than usual. ; 


George hastened on, too mtich excited to feel : grily. 


“Yes, too deep for comfort!’ 

‘*Sarved ye right! I’m glad of it! Didn’t ye 
see the notice the old man put up that nobody 
mustn’t come a huckleberrying in this ere 
swamp?” 

“Huckleberrying!”* exclaimed George, an- 
“You must think a fellow was beside 


fatigue—too much agonized about Katie to no- : himself to come into this jungle, if he knew it! 


tice that he had split his elegant French gaiters i Huckleberrying, indeed! 


out at the sides, 
After three or four hours hard walking, he ‘ 
began to think that something must be wrong. 


5 
> 
s 


I’m after my wife!” 
‘Land sake! Your wife! Well, of all things! 


I declare, I never!” 


“She got on the wrong train, and so did I; 


He ought to be approaching the suburbs of and I expect she’s at. Margate, and I started 


Margate. 
village itself some time before. He grew a little } 
doubtful about his being on the right road,-and } 
began to look about him. There was no road , 
at all, or, rather, it was all road; for all vestige $ 
of fences and wheel-tracks had vanished—there ; 
was forest, forest everywhere. 
The very character of the ground benenth his ¢ 
feet changed at every step he took. It grew ‘ 
sefter and softer, until he sunk ankle deep in ° 
mud; and suddenly, before he could turn about, : 
he fell in almost'to his armpits. He had stum- : 
bled into a quagmire! A swift horror came over ‘ 
him! People had died before now in places like ? 
this—and it would be so dreadful to die thus, 
and Katie never know what had become of him. $ 
Te struggled with the strength of desperation § 
te free himself, but he might as well have taken : 
it codtly. He was held fast. 
Thus slowly the hours wore away, The night : ; 
was ages long. The sun had never before taken ; : 
so much time to rise in; but probably it realized ; 


N 


her hand. 


In fact, he ought to have reached the 3 : from Groton last night to walk there, and lost my 


way. Help me out, do, that’s a dear woman!” 
The old lady steadied herself by a tree, and, 
: being a woman of muscle, she soon drew George 
out—mud from head to foot. He shook himself. 
“There, if you’lt show me the way, I'll go 


S wt ” 
> right on—— 


“No, you won't, neither! You'll go right 
over to our house and have a cup of coffee and 
something to eat, and a suit of the old man’s 


‘ clothes to put on while I dry yourn. And I’ll 


send Tom over to Margate with the hoos and 
wagon to bring your wife.” 

“You're a trump!” cried George, wringing 
“God bless you! You shall be well 
rewarded for your kindness.” 

Mrs. Stark’s house was only a little way dis- 
tant, and to its shelter she took George. Tom 
was despatched to Margate to hunt up Mrs. 
: Jameson; and George, arrayed in a suit of 
Mr. Stark’s clothes—blue, swallow-tailed coat, 
homemade, gray pantaloons, cowhide boots, and 
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WA TROUBLED HONEY-MOON. 821 
white het with a ‘broad brim, for the Starks She turned her face and looked at him before 
were Friends—felt like a new man. she spoke, and then she set up such a scream as 

They gave him a good breakfast, which did} made the very hair rise on George’s head. 
not come amiss; and while Tom was absent, the “You are not my James!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
old lady made him lie down on the lounge and} heaven! help! help! Somebody come quick! I 
take a nap. shall be robbed and murdered! Help! help! 
Tom returned about noon. He had scoured } Murder! thieves!” 
the whole village, but found nothing. Only one} George siood aghast. The lady was middle- 
passenger had left the train at Margate on the { aged, with false teeth, and a decidedly snuffy- 
previous day, and that one was an old man with $ looking nose. No more like his charming little 
patent plasters for sale. 3 Katie than she was like the Venus De Medici! 
Poor George was frenzied. He rushed out of; He turned to flee just as the stairway was 
the house and stood looking first up and then; alive with people alarmed by the cries of the 
down the road, uncertain which.way to weak woman. They tried to stop him, but he was 
his course. Suddenly the train for Groton: not to be stayed. He took the stairs at a leap, 





swept past, and a white handkerchief was: and landed somewhere near the bottom, among 


swinging from an open window, and above: ; : the wreck of three chamber-maids, and as many 
the handkerchief George caught the gleam of§ ‘ white-aproned waiters. 
golden hair and blue ribbons! It was Katie } And before any one could seize him he was 
beyond a doubt. He cleared the fence at a rushing down over the front steps. A lady and 
bound, and rushed after the flying train. He! gentleman were slowly ascending them, and 
ran till he was ready to drop, when he came} George, in his mad haste, ran against the lady 
upon some men with a hand-car, who were re-} and breke in the brim of her bonnet! 
pairing the road. He gave them ten dollars to; ‘You rascal!” eried the gentleman with her, 
take him te Groten. He was sure he should: ‘‘what do you mean by treating a lady in this 
find Katie there! ’ manner?” and he seized our hero by the collar. 
But no! the train had not stopped at all—} Then, for the first time, George looked at the 
this was the express for Buffalo! But a by-{ couple before him. 
stander informed him @ lady, answering the de- { «Pig Katie! Oh, Katie!” cried he—for this 
seription he gave of Katie, had been seen the: time there waz no mistake; it was Katie and 
day before at Danville, crying, and saying sic: her uncle Charles. “Oh, my wife! My wife!” 
had lost her husband! ; He tried to take her in his arms, but she fled 
George darted off. He caught with avidity : from him in terror. 
at the hope thus held out. It must be Katie! “Take that dreadful man away!” she cried. 
Who else had lost their husband ! “T am sure he is insane, or drunk! Only see 
A train was just leaving for Danville. He } his boots and his awful hat!” 
sprang on board and suffered an eternity during} ‘I tell you [ am your own George!” ex- 
the transit, for it was an accommodation train, { claimed he. <‘‘Oh, Katie! where have you 
and everybody knows about those horrible de- } b:en?” " 
jays at every station. Katie looked at him now, and, recognizing 
But they reached Danville at last. George } him, began to cry. 
inquired for the lady who had lost her husband. “Oh, dear! that ever I should have lived to 
Yes, he was all right—she had gone to the Ame- $ have seen this day! My George, that I thought 
rican House to wait for him. She expected him } so pure and good, faithless and intoxicated! 
by every train until he came, said the ticket-{ Oh, uncle Charles! what will become of me?” 
master. ; “My dear niece, be patient,” said her uncle. 
He burried with all speed te the American. g “I think this is George, and we will hear what 
Yes, she was there, said the clerk. She was; he has to say before condemning him. Mr. 
waiting for her husband. Reom 221, right- Jameson, I met your wife in the cars yesterday, 
hand, second flight. and she informed me that you had deserted her 
George flew up the stairs, burst open the door } ’ at the Windham dépot. Of course, I could not 
of 221, and entered without ceremony. She was: > believe that your absence was intentional, and 
sitting by the window looking for him, with her; I persuaded her to remain here while I tele- 
back tothedoor. He sprang forward, and, hold-} graphed to the principal stations along the road 
ing her in his arms, rained kisses upon her face. ; for information of ye. Why did I receive no 
‘*My Katie! my darling! my darling! have 1; answer?” 
found you at last?” : ‘Because the telegraph does not run into old 
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322 THE QUESTION.—OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 

Mrs. Stark’s huckleberry swamp, where I had ; were explained, and cheers long and loud rent 
the honor of spending last night,” said George, ; the air. 

losing his temper. The landlord got up an impromptu wedding- 

‘«But this extraordinary disguise——” dinner, at which Katie presided; and George, 

‘*My clothes were muddy, and I have got on ; looking very sheepish in Mr. Stark’s swallow- 
Mr. Stark’s,” said George; and though the ex-: tail, did the honors. 
planation was not particularly lucid to those: They proceeded on their tour next day, and 
who heard it, they were satisfied. soon afterward Mr. and Mrs. Stark were de- 

‘My dearest George!” cried Katie, rushing ; lighted to receive a box,by express, containing 
into his arms, ‘‘so you did not desert me, and I; the lost suit of the old gentleman, and the 
shan’t have to be divorced?” wherewithal to purchase him another, besides 

«Never, my darling! and we’ll never be sepa-{ the handsomest drawn silk bonnet for Mrs. 
rated again for a moment.” Stark that the old lady had ever seen. 

‘No, not for all the baggage in the world! “There, old man,” said she, turning from 
Oh, George! you don’t know how I have suf-: the glass at which she had been surveying her- 
fered!” 

The crowd could be kept ignorant no longer, } huckleberry swamp would turn to something, 
for scores had assembled around the hotel, ; if it was only to raise frogs in! Guess I hit 
drawn thither by the disturbance. Matters ‘ things sometimes!” 
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‘ THE QUESTION. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Art thou my fatef Dark mists rise up before me, 
And hide the prospect of the future land; 

A veil impenetrable hangs ever o’er me; 
The ground is all unsteady where I stand. 


Reach heré thy hand, and find me ’mid the shadows, 
The sunshine of thy coming I await; 

Lhe hum of labor rings throughout the meadows, 
And drowns the footsteps of advancing fate. 


Shall my fond heart, by some rare intuition, 
Know thee, and claim thee for her own at last? 
Nor wake to find that like a lovely vision, 
Into the realms Elysian thou hast passed? 


God knows a woman’s needs, and He will ever 
Lead the vexed soul toward a better lif. 


Where is my fate his chosen work pursuing? 
In vine-clad country, or by sounding sea; 

Where spicy breezes all the senses wooing, 
Fill the whole air with perfumed melody? 
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I hear a whisper on the South wind trembling; 
The flutter of a coming step I hear; 

Outside my heart the guarils are all assembling, 
To warn the keeper if a foe is near. 


Somewhere the Heavens are shining bright above him; 
Somewhere he labors to be good and great; 

Here, with an earnest will and high endeavor, $ And though in secret now I fondly love him, 
I bear my part amid the daily strife; ‘ Some time, perchance, I'll meet and know my fate! 
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OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Mv love has gone over the mountain; 
With the fever of longing I burn, 

While asking the gods will she ever 
Ye gods, will she ever return? 

Her hair was the hue of the sun’s beams, 
When he kisses the Eastern hills; 

And her voice like the notes of song birds, 
Whose music the morning fills; 

Her eye was bright as the evening star; 
Tier singing was sweet as a lute; 

And the birds of song, when they heard it, 
For jealousy were mute; 

Her heart-was a glowing altar, 
And the sacrifice was love, 

Brought down by the purest angel 


That walks the Heavens above. 
Xet she has gone over the mountain, 
Whose ever-appalling height 
Is covered with clouds that are darker 
Than the blackest arch of night; 
And those clouds have hid her forever 
From the reach of my aching sight. 
My sorrowing heart is jealous, 
Of the mountain that lies between 
My soul and the fairest maiden 
That the eyes of man have seen. 
So I pray every night to pass over 
To the mountain’s farthest side, 
To live forever and ever, 
In the arms of my beautiful bride! 
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self in the new bonnet, ‘I allers told ye that. 
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COQUETTE VERSUS CROQUET. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 263. 


CHAPTER II. , Alice turned her back on her single friend. 
Tart unfortunate attempt at Croquet was the} “I don’t like your horrid school-boy slang,” 
first time in Alice’s life she had made a sufficient : said she, cruelly. ‘I think I'll leave that, and 
failure in any effort to give people an oppor-; croquet, and all similar accomplishments to 
tunity to be amused at her expense. : your admiration.” 
Under ordinary circumstances her mischance } Tom was overwhelmed with grief. 
and awkwardness would hardly have been worth} ‘Whose, my admiration?” cried he. ‘You 
a thought; but she had been mortified in the ; know I like you best, you’re so nice. I don’t 
presence of the man with whom she was as} care about your widow.” 
bitterly angry as we can only be with one very “My widow!” repeated Alice, with a deal af 
dear, and before the eyes of her rival. Truly } scorn. 
it was' not in unregenerate human nature to} “Well, anybody’s widow—Mr. Stanley’s, if 
support the humiliation patiently. you please. I'll hate her if you do—there!” 
During the following days Alice allowed who- Alice smiled at his energy. 
ever chose to play croquet—she was occupied} ‘‘You’re a good fellow, Tom,” said she; ‘I 
with other things. A party of friends just} beg your pardon for speaking so rudely, and 
arrived at the hotel, and all sorts of trifles, ; I'll be glad to learn croquet, if you will take the 
among which she walked, busy heart and soul, ; trouble to teach me.” 
to all appearance, and utterly oblivious both of } “Now, that’s jolly,” cried Tom, ecstatically. 
the widow and Claude. : “You're just a trump, Ally. We'll begin to- 
But if there had been any very early risers ; morrow morning. Don’t say a word.” 
among the party, a little secret of Alice’s might : The compact thus made was faithfully kept. 
thave been discovered. The next morning Alice was down before any- 
Mrs. Le Fort’s nephew, Tom, had come up body, except the servants and the robins; and 
to spend his summer holidays—a great, blunder- ; by the time she reached the lower hall, down 
ing Newfoundland puppy, as good hearted and{ tumbled Tom, fastening his sleeve-buttons as 
generous as he could be, and worshiping Alice $ he ran. 
with all the devotion of a chivalrous nature that ° $ “Hurrah, Alice!” saidhe. “Comeon! We’ll 
has only walked this weary ‘world for fifteen § show ’em a trick worth a dozen of theirs.” 
years, and not had time to kick up any dust § So Alice took her lessons regularly; and Tom 


to dim the freshness of its roses. g was delighted with his pupil’s aptness, uncon- 
He came to Alice the day after her croquet ; sciously ascribing half the credit to himeelf, as 
exploit. } any of us would have done. 


““T say, Alice, don’t you mind,” said he, ‘“‘and: And yet, in spite of his devotion to Alice, and 
don’t you give in! I'll teach you to play cro- : his attempt to fight shy of the widow, because 


quet.” » he saw Alice disliked her, poor, blundering 
“‘T hate croquet!” cried Alice. “Don’t men- ; > Tom did what he woyld not have been guilty of 
tion it!” 5 : for the world—knew all the light the widow 


‘But it’s so jolly,” urged fom. ‘Just let } needed in regard to any affair there might have 
me teach you. We’ll get up early every morn- ’ been between Claude and Alice. 
ing, and have a game before anybody’s out. } She saw that Tom avoided her, and actually 
You’ll learn in no time; and beat that widow} ; tried ‘‘to put her down,” if any discussion rose 
like bricks.” ¢ between her and Allee; and, boy though he 
‘She does everything well, doesn’t she, Tom ?”’ } was, Jeannie could not quite consent to have 
said Alice, so calmly that the boy fell into} the young girl, who showed her dislike so 
the net. plainly, elevated on a pedestal above her own 
‘Don’t she though! I tell you she’s a rorer, } in his mind. 
and no mistake.” , * She waylaid him one day in the library, and 
823 
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it. did not take her many minutes to bewitch; pulled his hair a little, and he grew more 
Master Innocence, for the time at least; and he} ecstatic. ‘I don’t know but you're right about 
quite forgot his championship of Alice in the } Alice; I vow she don’t act like she ased to. I 
splendor of her great eyes. } wonder——” 

She talked to him in the prettiest way—he } **Yes,” said the widow, when he hesitated. 
was such a noble fellow; he never would be a} “Ob, I don’t know!” said Tom, trying to 
worthless, idle fop; if she only had a younger} wake up, lest he should say something he ought 
brother like him—all sorts of delightful praise, } not. 
and at last, ‘‘What lovely neck-ties you always wear,” 

‘*Won’t you be my brother, Tom? Ican ea said she; ‘“‘I am so glad you don’t think it’s 


eerrnrccrnrccce 


to you.. I wish you would like me.” $ nice to be careless. But about Alice. I wish 
“Why I do,” said Tom. “If I was a man} we knew what troubled her. We might do 
I'd die for you!” something, you and I together, you know.” 


«Ah! gaid she, slyly, “but you’d live for} Lord bless me! Socrates himself couldn’t 
Miss Peyton.” | he withstood those eyes—and Tom wasn’t 
‘'om’s suddenly awakened conscience sent the ; Socrates. 


crimson to his face. ‘I do know one thing,” said he; “but even 
“But she is nice,” he thought, ‘I don’t} aunt don’t——” 
believe Alice ought to dislike her.” $ ‘And it don’t count telling me,” purred the 


“And you are: quite right,” pursued the? widow. ‘You can tell your sister everything. 


widow. ‘Alice is the sweetest girl I ever; I am your sister—mayn’t I be?” 





knew.” : **And a duck of one, too!” cried Tom. 
‘*Hollo!’”’ shouted Tom, astonished. ‘TI beg ; “Oh, you naughty, flattering brother! And 
your pardon for making you jump!” 3 80 Alice told you——” 


“Oh! Idon’t mind jumping,” returned she,: ‘Lord bless you, no! She wouldn’t say a 
sweetly, recovering from the effects of the thun- ; word; but I can put two and two together.” 
der-clap. ‘*What made you ery out, though?” g “I should think I knew that! I'll always tell 

“Why, I thought you didn’t like her,” said; you things, Tom, just to keep you from finding 
Tom, with eyes very wide open. : them out! Of course, Alice wouldn’t tell; but 

‘You mean she don’t like me.” you guessed 43 

‘Oh! I don’t know that——” “Why, I knew she and Claude Stanley were 

“Don’t tell fibs, Tom!” she interrupted, } at Havana together last winter.” 
pointing her finger at him with a laugh that: The widow sat ectly still. Claude had 
Tom thought music—and he was right. ‘‘You; never told her. How deep a game had he 
can afford to be honest—that’s why I like you.” < played? But she was getting near daylight. 

“I am honest,” said Tom; “but Alice is too} ‘And isn’t it queer they never talk about 
good to hate anybody.” f it?” said she, frankly. 

*You are a chivalrous knight,” said she, “Oh, you know it! Did he tell you?” 

‘‘and I admire you for it.” ‘*Mayn’t I find out things, too, you bad Tom! 

Tom glowed at the praise, and she just twisted: So you think she liked him, and they quar- 





wernrers 





wer rrrrrcrnrwrrns 


her pretty fingers through his chestnut curls, } reled id 

and it was all over with him; if he had recently: ‘Why you know all about it,” cried he. “Did 

committed murder, Tom would have told her } Claude tell you?” 

all about it, if she had asked. $ ‘Nobody told me; but you see we can talk 
But she only praised him, and. then chanted ‘ honestly. How’'pleasant it is.” 

Alice’s eulogy, and when’ he was ready to ex-} “I know he had a little seal of hers this 


aaa 


plode, she said artfully, $ spring,” said Tom, ‘‘for I saw it in his rooms 

“But I don’t think she seems quite happy— : in New York, and an envelope with her writing 
do you, Tom?” ; on it.” 

The tone in which she said it, as if he had} There, it was all out; the widow put “two 
been a man of experience equal to Solomon’s, ; and two together,” and the matter was clear as 
the one person in the world to whom she could } noonday. 
speak freely! $ Dear me, how late it is,” eried she; ‘‘I must 

‘I wonder if she has any trouble? I hope ; go and dress. I declare, none of these other 
not—don’t you, Tom? You don’t mind my; men could make me forget the time so.” 
calling you Tom, do you?” $ These other men. Tom felt six feet high! 

“Why I like it,” he howled; and the widow; ‘Not even Claude?” asked he, eagerly. 
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“Claude, indeed! Why, don’t you know I’m: life away back in the past; the girlish life that 
a flame for those moths to singe their wings had looked so bright and had promised so much, 
at? You're the only honest one—lI do like you, * all perished ages ago—she walked among the 
Tom! Good-by; mind and bring me a bouquet } ashes of that brighter time. 
at dinuer, won’t you?” “What a goose Lam!” criedshe. ‘Actually 
Off she glided, swift and graceful as a canoe: making my eyes red! What’s the use of being 
down the stream; and, going along the halls to: a humbug to myself! If I'd married Rob we 
her chamber, Mrs. Crosland meditated, and: should have quarreled, and the romance would 
continued her meditation as she stood before } have worn out as fast as other people’s does! 
her mirror. > [t’s all over—let it go! The world calls my 
‘‘Has that man been playing with me? Has‘ life a success—maybe all successes are just as 





Sree. 


he wanted to annoy and punish that girl? The } hollow! Dear me, there must be daylight some-, 


impudence of him! Goodness knows I only: where, if we only could reach it! Poor Robby! 
wanted to amuse myself; but if he has dared to: what eyes he had; I declare, to this day his 
make me useful!” } voice sometimes comes over me so distinctly. 
She was downright furious. She never had § Oh, poor Rob! oh, my poor, wasted youth!” 

met her match, certainly she would not in Mas-} She fairly hid her face in her hands; the 
} next instant she swept it allaway. Very scl- 


ter Claude. 

dom that she was weak enough to allow that 
past to intrude into the idle festivities she mace 
of her life. 


, 


3 

“T can fascinate him anyway,” cried she. } 

**T don’t care who he loves, he forgets every-\ 

thing when he is with me, he is in earnest then. } 

I’ve three minds to make him propose, and then} ‘There, Mrs. Crosland, you have been senti- 

tell that saucy girl of it.” ‘ mental long enough—revenous a nos moutons— 

Now the widow was not downright wicked. ; but such very stale mutton—oh, dear!” 

She would not have had a broken heart at her} Then she laughed, and then she felt harder 

door for the world; but she dearly loved power, Sand more wicked from the reaction of her 

and in her reckless thoughtlessness might sad thoughts. 

been guilty of a great wrong. ; ‘‘So much the worse for anybody that comes 
The more she reflected the more angry she } in my way,” thought she. ‘If they suffer, they 

grew; a little unsafe for any person who had must take the consequences.” 

crossed her to put his or her happiness within? In the meantime, a portion of the party had 

the widow’s reach just af/that moment, when:.made their appearance down stairs, after the 

there was that ee in her eyes. period of noonday privacy, which all - wise 
Before she went dowm stairs, she opened a; people seek during the two or three hours of a 

fanciful box on her dressing-table filled with $ summer day, when even a seraph couldn’t stay 

notes and miniatures—trophies won in the guer- $ presentable. 

rilla warfare of her Jife.. She selected a picture ; Somebody was’ playing broken fragments of 


and put it in her pocket, and turned again to: operas; somebody singing; a few pretending to 


take a last look in the glass. $ read, and the rest talking in an idle, lazy way 

‘“‘Being jealous might do it. He is just the 2 upon all sorts of subjects, and among these was 
impetuous creature to make a fool of himself!” ; Claude Stanley. 

The widow smiled at her own image, half} A novel that had been the rage a few seasons 
wickedly, half with a droll feeling of amuse-} before came up; the plot involved disagreements 
ment, and then with a little sgorn. 3 and separation between the hero and heroine, 

“I declare, I believe I was meant for some-} and Claude was firm in the belief that it was the 
thing better,” sighed she. “What a poor, } woman’s fault. 
empty affair my life is! I wonder if it would} While they were talking, Alice and Harry 
have been different if I had married Robert: Ward strolled along the verandah toward the 
Sherman? But they wouldn’t let me. It’s all} library. 
over ages ago. Poor Robie, he’s sound delonp § “That really begins to look serious,” said 
under the China seas—and I? Well, I’m dash-} faded Miss Folsom to Claude. ‘I do belicve 
ing Mrs. Crosland, with everything good and} she'll marry him; you know before she went to 
honest worn out sf me. Oh, dear! le jue ne} Havana people said they were engaged.” 
vant pas la chandelle! I wish I were a Catholic,} A pleasant speech for an angry lover to hear 
I'd go into a convent, it couldn’t be any more } on a warm day! Claude mentally called Miss 
tiresome than this existence.” ; Folsom opprobrious epithets, gave one furious 


She stood there and thought of the old buried } glance at the pair, and launched forth into fresh 
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denunciations of the woman—in the novel—; me—lI will not bearit! I know you thoroughly, 
growing bitter and impetuous. ; you are incapable of any real feeling; you are 

“What do you think of it, Miss Peyton?” so selfish and heartless, you would see the whole 
some one asked, as she stood in the window. : world in ruins at your feet to gratify any pass- 
“We are talking about that book of Miss 3 ing caprice.” 

Yonge’s—do you blame the young lady, or her; ‘And you—what are you? Good heavens, 
lover?” ‘don’t talk about heartlessness! You, with my 

Alice had heard Claude’s speech. She arrayed ; kisses yet fresh on your lips, engaged to another 
herself on the other side; the argument became ; man ——’ 
general, but Alice and Claude managed to say} ‘Who said so?” she cried. 
any quantity of things that were Sanscrit to the} ‘You can’t deny it!” 

‘rest, but fearfully distinct and galling to each She would not. How dared he think so vilely 
other. } of her! How dared he reproach her, if it were 

In the midst of it, Mrs. Le Fort put her head 3 true, after his own conduct; after—but he was 
in at one of the glazs doors which opened on 3 speaking again. 
the’ side verandah, where she had been looking “I should serve him right if I cut his throat 
at her roses, and talking to her birds like a} before your eyes; but you wouldn’t care! You 
darling as she was, who had carried more fresh- 3 would go straight to a ball from the man that 
ness of enjoyment into her age than the youth $ loved you best.” 
of the present day ever knew. 

“There’s a shower coming up,” said she; 
“stop arguing, good people, and come and look : 
at this mass of wonderful clouds.” **And I mine!” 

Everybody rose whether they cared for won- “From an apt teacher,” Alice was on the 
derful clouds or not; but when the others passed $ point of retorting, but she controlled herself. 
out on to the verandah, Alice walked on into: She would not make the least allusion to Mrs. 
the next room, and Claude followed. ® Crosland, lest he should gain 4 perception of 

“You need not have taken so public an op- ; her jealousy and exult in it. 
portunity to display’ your hatred!” he ex-: If she only had spoken-it might have been 
claimed. } better; but they rushed into fresh recrimina- 

“T was talking of the book,” said she. ‘I : tions, whose bitterness certainly ill agreed with 
Bi Pee 2 have the same right as you to my" 3 their professed a, 


“No man deserves any more consideration 
or love,” said Alice; ‘‘the woman would be an 
idiot who gave it! I have learned my lesson.” 
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opinion.” ; ‘‘A 1aan with the t honor or dignity would 
“No wonder you like the character,” cried 3 >have gone away,” criéd Alice; ‘‘but you staid 
he; ‘‘she was fickle, secretive, cruel a 3 ‘ to insult me!” 
‘‘And he made her so,” interrupted she. 3 If he had only told her that he had staid be- 
«Tt was in her nature, I tell you.” : cause he eould not go, that his heart had hoped 


‘And you may tell me it is in mine, but I am $ ; for a reconciliation, even when his thoughts de- 


not obliged to accept your verdict.” 3 nied the fact most; that this very flirtation only 
“Tt is; you cannot deny it.” $ arose from recklessness and pain—but he would 
“TI do utterly—utterly!” 3 not. 


“You have wounded and outraged me in} He was mad and wrong, as you or I would 
every way possible; you flirted in the most} have been, and as insanely determined as she 
cold-blooded manner; you received a letter} to tear away the last possibility of peace or 
from that infernal Spanish scamp at Havana—” : hope. 

‘And you told me we were henceforth stran- “Do what you like—marry whom you like,” 
gers,” interrupted Alice. - “By what right do} cried he; ‘it is nothing to me. Isweep you 
you address me in this way?” utterly out of my thoughts; you have'no Place 

‘You broke off our engagement—it was your } in my heart.” 
own work!” “It would be a degradation to have,” retorted 

“*T deny it; you know it is not true!” 3 Alice. “I scorn and despise you; I hate myself 

Then up came that stinging thought, if he} for having cared for you; I must have been mad 
should think she relented, she would die sooner 3 indeed; I thank you for curing me of my in- 
than give him that triumph. } sanity.” 

“If I did!” she exclaimed, “it was your} She swept out of the room, and left him pale 
fault! You wanted me to be a slave, while you} with passion and grief, while the gay laughter 
were free to act as you pleased! Don’t reproach ? of his friends rang up from the lawn without. 
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And as she rushed away Tom saw her, caught § : tempest, the girls were inspired by the devil to 
the last words of their conversation in spite of § $goand call her. Something was going on, and 





himself, and he followed Alice. ; it just occurred to them that they could not live 
When he reached the door of her chamber it another moment unless she shared their amuse- 
was locked. $ ment. 


** Alice! Alice!” he called. bs ; “Come, Alice, quick! Mrs. Le Fort says, 
No answer. He was frightened, and fresh ‘ come right down. It’s no time to be shut up— 
from the perusal of one of Miss Braddon’s ro- it may odd!” ; 
mances, imagined she had burst a blood-vessel, 5 That roused her. Heavens! those words would 
or fallen dead on the floor, or escaped life in ; make a woman control herself in the agonies of 
some other improbable and sensational way. ‘death. As a general thing, men don’t care; 
He stooped and looked through the keyhole, : their vanity is so much larger than their pride, 
fully expecting to see a pale corpse on the car- * that they like to write their woes on their fore- 
pet, his foot raised ready to dash in the panel } heads, and go about moody and sullen, ironical 
at the sight; but after that momentary glance ; and Byronical, just to be pitied, and asked what 
he came to his senses and crept away, his quick ails them, and be supposed to have a mystery, 
sense of honor, when he saw her alive, rousing ; : and asked whet it is. 
him to the fact that he was playing the spy on : But tell a women “it looks odd;” and if she 
her secret trouble. ; : had six poisoned arrows sticking their barbed 
He had seen Alice on her knees sobbing con- : points in her heart, she would smooth her lace 
vulsively, and moaning out of the crushed pride : bertha carefully over them, and appear before 
of her breaking heart. : the world as smiling as if the roses in the hair 
But if there were no other proof, we might ; she was tearing so wildly a few moments before 
hecome convinced that life was not intended to <were only a poor type of the brightness and 
be wasted in moaning, from the fact, that we ? sweetness of her life. 
never get comfortably at it without: being inter- $ So Alice gave one last sob, shook her plumage 
rupted, and rudely calted back from the luxury } straight in an instant, like & pigeon, and fol- 
of our agohy to the petty details of every-day } lowed them down stairs, laughing and talking 
existence. $ much more then was natural, and yet conscious 
You never shut your door in your life to be all the while that her trouble awaited her on 
alone with a misery you were fully decided ; the threshold of her chamber, and would seize 
should be eternal, without some abominable } her in a more relentless grip when she returned, 
wretch taking it into his’ head to choose that ; for this brief escape from its solitary sway. 
very moment to come and smoke a segar in; ‘We are going down to play Croquet,” saic 
your chambers. ; Harry Ward, taking possession of her as soou 
“You needn’t pretend you’re out, you know,” 3 as she appeared, after a fashion he had lately 
says he, “‘because I can see you through the assumed. ‘Now this time you have got to play. 
keyhole! If you’re gay, we'll yesh asco if $ We won’t let you off—you must learn.” 


you are in trouble, Pll console you.” : The widow was there, not having been able 


And of all things to be dreaded, the sympathy § to find Claude, and do her best, in her wicked 
of your friends is the most horrible. People } mood, to get her velvet paws on ‘his heart, so 
will go about doing good till everybody hates } as to unsheath their claws, and rend it. 
them. ‘* Have you courage to make another attempt?” 

Sophia never strayed up stairs for a private } she asked Alice, with a mocking smile. 
dampening, during her quarrel with young? Assured in her knowledge, thanks to Tom’s 
Hicks, that aunt Jane didn’t follow her; and careful instructions, and her own diligent prac- 
just when she was as wretched as a young ¢ tice, Alice could afford to smile in turn. 
woman at the end of the second volume of a : ‘‘How good of you to remind me of my awk- 
novel, call out, ; werd failure,” said she, in a childish way, woes 

“Come and see this lovely ribbon—such a H to be anxious I should not expose myseif again.” 
bargain! Sophia, I say, open the door this} ‘Oh, no, dear child!” retorted the widow; 
minute! Such ribbon!” $ “it was a mere selfish desire not to have a 

Ribbon, indeed! As if she could tie up a: ; pretty picture epee igen so aye 
wounded heart with it. And people are always : * when anything gue wrong.” 
offering you ribbon when you want lint and $ «Never mind,” said Alice, sweetly. «] am 
linaments. : only eighteen; ten or twelve years’ practice 
So, of course, in the beginning of Alicc’s ; may teach me how to be displeased gracefully.” 
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“Pretty car hice the widow was forced to , own presence, as if he had hee the mallet just 
acknowledge, even in her anger, and while : : flung from her hand. 
seeing two or three of the men look at her, as if He wondered what restrained him from rush- 
hunting for crows’ feet about the corners of her ing up, dashing poor Harry to the ground, and 
eyes. : trampling his life out before her very eyes; or, 
3 ‘Now for hanya - she, ‘since Miss better yet, hitting out at him in a scientific way, 
eyton gives her approval. I am sorry now I$ until he made his pretty, booby face a mass 
banished Mr. Stanley; I always want him when 3 of bruises, and there wasn’t a feature left. 
I play.” If he could do something perfectly desperate 
‘‘Why, what have you done with him?” asked $ to wring her heart, if she had any; at least to 
honest Harry. $ prove that he had never cared for her; that he 
“Never mind; he’ll come back quite safe. } had only amused himself at her expense; some- 
After all, Miss Alice, these tiresome men always ; thing that would gall her vanity beyond all 
eee, 3 possibility of healing, he could be satisfied. 
ut Alice had turned away—that was the: No matter what the consequences were to 
s 
sharpest arrow in the widow's quiver, and she : himself; no matter if the rest of his life were 
oe ms gui - ne it fly. . ; spent in atoning for that one mad act, only show 
rs. Crosland would not play Croquet—she ; the way, and he would do it—do it, and never 
was tired—it was hot. Please, if ‘they would ; : flinch, if he trod straight over his own heart to 
let her. sit still, She would first watch Miss : ¢ purchase the bitter delight of making her feel. 
Alice take her lesson.” ; It was neither noble nor manly—I know that 
“T'll give you one, too,” she thought. as well as you do; but it was dolefully, humi- 
But Alice smiled placidly, and made ready ° liatingly natural; and not one of us can look 
for the game with the most perfect assurance. : back on the youth we are leaving without 
Nobody knew that she had touched a mallet : acknowledging it. 
since that first day; and the general surprise You didn’t rush off for a commission, and 
was soon merged in admiration at her grace and § expose yourself to bullets, and worse still, hard 
skill. Sitting there, Mrs. Crosland saw that tack, and the disgusts of camp life, the day 
she would be forced to look to her laurels. gafter Mary James jilted you—and it was pure 
Alice did wonderful credit to Tom’s instruc- ‘ ; patriotism made you. You didn’t say to your- 
tion. She never once got a ball ‘‘uried,” which ; ¢ self, “If ball can kill, I'll make her repent!” 
even fine players will occasionally do. She Qh, no! of course not! And you didn’t marry 
Rion, ae +e F Lynn’s a twice, and : your dumpy wife by accident—that is, propose 
‘‘dismissed” Miss Folsom’s in the most igno- $ to her after that quarre! with cousin Fanny! 
minious manner, greatly to that antique damsel’s Come, don’t let us humbug ourselves. You 
disgust, making points in the most scientific ; know just as well as I do, that half the unhap- 
manner, and scoring up like lightning. $ piness of your lives, the desolation and weari- 
Just at the close of the game Claude Stanley : ness over which you moan, have been the result 
strolled down to the ground. When Alice left; of your own obstinacy and recklessness, ay, 
him he had rushed out of the house to escape ; and meanness, too—for no man ever indulged 
all companionship, and give free vent to the 3a revengeful feeling without debasing his own 
burst of wounded pride and feeling which had ; nature. 
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-burst all barriers at last: $ So don’t pout your moustaches at Claude, I 


He had been so genuinely miserable he had $ won’t have it! He was young and passionate, 
not supposed anybody was playing, or he would § : Sand miserable and mad, to suffer deeper pangs. 
have avoided the place. It was too late to: ; Oh! wretched words that have a significance so 
retreat, and he came on looking black and : s terrible! God may forgive us, but you and I, 
dismal enough. : ; my friend, must live far into eternity before we 

Lo and behold, hat should he see but Alice } 3can forgive ourselves for the wreck we made 
perfectly radiant, to all appearance, receiving ; 3of our youth; for the poor, miserable, dwarfed 
the applause of her companions, and looking § ° thing our lives has become, beyond all possi- 
as though no trouble had ever blown its evil ; ; bility of atonement in this world, so far as get- 
wind within a world’s journey of her horizon. 3 ting back the hopes and dreams that we threw 

This was the creature for whom he had been ? 2 away, the golden opportunities that we crushed 
grieving—this heartless, frivolous creature! 3 under our feet, all to gratify, in one way or an- 
Standing there triumphant, smiling up in Harry ; other, our pride, or our obstinacy, or these 
Ward's face, and as utterly regardless of his : devils, tempers which we persist in calling firm- 
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ness and decision to the last, and gnash our; Heavens! how her taper fingers tingled tc 


teeth over the paltry lie while doing it. 
Up Claude came, and Mrs. Crosland waved 


meet about his neck; how devoutly she wished 
the tiger in every one of us need not be sub- 


her fan at him. He gave one more black glance } dued and kept chajned! 


at Alice, and threw himself on the grass at the 
widow’s feet. 

They were talking the most utter nonsense, 
it is true, but Claude looked up in her face as 
if his soul sat in his eyes, and whispered absurd 
nothings in the most compromising way to both. 

Still Alice smiled, and talked, and drove 
Harry Ward quite desperate; but she never 
missed a look that passed between the pair. 

“Will you play now, Mrs. Crosland?” they 
asked. 

“T really cannot! Mr. Stanley insists on my 
listening to him.” 

“Of course, I do,”’ said Claude, and gave her 
his arm. 

They were passing Alice, and he added, 

**You know it is all I care for in this world.” 

‘‘ Parole?” said the widow, wickedly. 


She would have lier revenge, that baby-faced 
girl should pay for her impertinence, and this 
man by her side. Well, suffering had not made 
Jeannie Crosland patient, and in her vapid life 
she had found so many men mean, and base, 
and pitiful, that she had no faith in any. 

If she could have known the truth, she was 
the woman to have set both these creatures 
straight, and been glad to have done so much 
good—but she did not. She only thought the 
§ girl a butterfly who could not feel acutely, and 
$ the man shallow-hearted and vain. With both 
3 in the dust at her feet, she could be contented 
Sand make friends again. She did not want any 
$ extraordinary revenge, only a humiliating les- 
$ son to the girl, a brief, bitter mortification to 
3 the man for having dared to enter the list of 
$ her adorers, even for the space of a summer 





“I swear it,” said he; ‘I'll say it before all : holiday, without first blotting out of his heart 


these fools, if you like.” 
‘‘Oh! that would spoil the charm. But where 
are you taking me to?” 


$ any previous image engraven there. 
3 She felt partially matched, and the feeling 
2 fretted her proud heart, accustomed to utter 


“Anywhere to escape. I want to talk to: and entire devotion, as much as sackcloth would 


” 


you 


Shave chafed the graceful form accustomed to 


Alice heard—every syllable spoken for her 3 purple aud fine linen. — 
ear reached it; but the lace that covered her$ «‘Come,” said the widow; ‘I’m tired, too! 


poisoned arrows never quivered over their sting. 
“Come, then,” said the widow; ‘I’m tired, 
too.” 


3 ‘I know a leafy grot where I am queen!’ ¥ 
3‘ «Behold the humblest of your worshipers,’ ” 
$ Claude quoted in turn. 

Ss 


A malicious demon shot into her eyes; her; Then Alice’s eyes met those of Jeannie in 








sharp gaze penetrated the gauze, and saw the $a mutual flash, like the gleam of two spears. 
barbed points in Alice’s heart. She was not a 3 Jeannie passed down the sycamore walk toward 
bad woman, only reckless, as we all are in our § the wood, leaning on Claude’s arm; and Alice 
way; but she saw more, she saw that Tom’s ro- $ turned back to her task of living in the present 
mance had a companion. like an actor in a play, who has for an instant 
If Alice had loved Claude, he had returned 3 forgotten the stilted jests of his part in the re- 
that affection—her suspicion had been correct. 3 membrance of the hard, cruel life that awaited 
She had been used as a means to gratify his } him outside the gilded scene. 
anger. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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And youthfal dreams of life reveals, 
When o’er my eye of earnest blue 
No cank’ring care its shadow threw. 


Those buried loves! those buried loves! 
Time’s fading treasure aptly proves; 
Whate’er may change, as life decays, 

The thoughts of those once happier days, 
Shall closer cling, through grief and gloom, 
Till I shall rest within the tomb! 


Tuose early years! those early years! 

Of childish hopes and childish tears; 
How sweet their cherished mem’ry seems 
Of guileless hours and fairy dreams, 
When erst a child, in careless glee, 

I sported round my mother’s knee. 


Those olden lays! those olden lays! 
The joyous tones of other days; 
How oft their mem’ry o'er me steals, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC. 





Hvcu Hupson was fortunately alone when 
he broke the seal of the following letter : 


“Dear Sir—At the request of our client, 
your great uncle, Col. Hugh Hudson, of Hudson 
Hills, it becomes our unpleasant duty to inform 
you of his desire that all communication between 
yourself and his family should cease from this 
date; and that you will consider yourself as 
having, by your conduct abroad, forfeited all 
claims of interest or affection upon him. Your 
own-property, amounting to some fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, which he placed i:: our hands for 
your use, some time since, we have appro- 
priated, as you requested, to the payment of 
your expenses during your foreign tour; and it 
has exactly sufficed for that purpose, as the in- 
closed statement willshow. You are, therefore, 
left clear of debt, but otherwise unprovided for. 
Our client forwarded, with his communication, 
the accompanying check for five hundred dol- 
lars, which he trusts will relieve you from any 
temporary inconvenience in this sudden change 
of affairs. Trusting that you will not hold us, 
individually, responsible for our client’s opin- 
ions, (in which we yet hope an alteration may 
be effected,) and that you will still continue to 


honor us with your regard and confidence, and ; 
3 
command us whenever we can be of any service 3 


in your future career, we remain, etc., 
Your obedient servants, 
Letron & Lerron.” 


“A pleasant greeting home,” said Hugh Hud- 
son, tossing the letter aside, ‘“‘after ten years 
of absence! I could scarcely have had a colder 
reception from those Newfoundland icebergs, 
had we sunk among them that foggy night, 
when we never hoped to see our own dear land 


again. Step-mother Fortune, it was hardly kind ; 


to let me live!” 
Half sad, half smiling—for his cheerful custom 


s receipt of their favor,” and thanked them for 
3 their interest, without giving any intimation of 
; his fature plans or prospects, with an inclosure 
; oon his, uncle, in writing which, some drops of 
} moisture visited his eyelashes—some pangs of 
; bitter and not undeserved regret assailed his 
;heart. Within the second of these letters he 
‘ placed the five hundred dollar check; and having 
: carefully sealed them, ‘‘for the last time,” as 
i he inwardly decided, with a handsome seal-ring, 
: his uncle’s present, he promptly rose, pushed 
‘his chair away, and walked over to the fire- 
‘ place to get a fuil-length view of his position, 
Leaning against the mantle, in his favorite 
‘attitude, his hands carelessly twisted in bis 
?curling, chestnut hair; his eyes cast down in 
: thoughtful retrospection; he compelled himself 
: to thoroughly review his past career, and accept 
‘the future, its disastrous consequence, in a 
‘ spirit of penitence and penance, that very few 
: people, rumed by their own fault, because weak 
Sor wicked, have strength enough to bear, or 
? sensibility to fecl. This stern process of arraign- 
: ment over, the sentence passed, the judgment 
‘ received, he broke from the musing mood again, 
‘and strode across the room to his old posi- 
: tion, with a face full of cheerful sunshine. 
‘‘ After all, there is no great harm done,” he 
3 cried. ‘I have ruined myself, with nobody else 
to blame for it—that’s all, Many a man:has 
:done the same before me; I must only go to 
‘work, and make myself over again. Thank 


3 heaven! Tam abletodoit! Iam young, strong, 


sand active. I should have been ashamed to 
} depend on my uncle in any case—the dear old 
: boy may keep his money; I wanted only his 
good opinion—and that I will have yet, if it is 
‘to be earned!” 

A beautiful English pointer, aroused by the 
unwonted commotion, thrust her slender head 
: into her master’s hand, and gazed up into his 
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was to laugh at fate, and gather cotrage where } face with a look almost of human affection and 
others found abundant cause for despair—the ‘comprehension. Both pair of eyes were hand- 
young man drew his writing-desk across the }some; I hardly know which most so, dog’s or 
table, and set himself seriously to the compo- : man’s; both were brown, clear, gentle, velvety 
sition of his reply~for this ungracious epistle ; soft, and tender, yet capable of lighting up with 
had been waiting for him a week, and could not courage and keen intelligence. They evidently 
be answered too soon. The task was quickly ; understood each other; and Hugh was comforted 
done; a brief but kind note despatched to the : by his friend’s silent sympathy, for his spirits 


old lawyers, in which he ‘acknowledged the : rose rapidly as he played with her silken ears. 
330 
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“We must take sheee of stnily ‘Busette,” tome, ‘taking the anna precaution of ‘locking 
he continued, ‘‘and see how near the prodigal : them; then quitting his elegant apartments with 
is to his husks.” Digging in his pockets with ia smile, he strode down the interminable stairs 
deep solemnity, he brought forth their contents, : of the hotel, and sought the clerk’s office to pay 
one by one, and laid them on the table before : his bill and give up occupation at once. Many 
the dog, who examined all with a ludicrous imi- < people turned to look after the handsome dog 
tation of his carnestness, successively rejecting :and man, as they passed down the street a 
them as inedible and uninviting.. The pile of ; little later, followed by a patient drayman with 
property was not very imposing, even after : : the baggage, and seeking carefully among the 
being recruited from his traveling-bag. Hand- : : poorest neighborhood for lodgings, small and 
kerchiefs, gloves, shirts, socks, and ‘slippers, ‘ uncomfortable enough to meet Hugh’s newly- 
properly belonging in the half-filled trunks that : acquired ideas of economy. From these, when 
stood near, but crammed with characteristic ; at last obtained, he daily went forth on the 
carelessness in this smaller receptacle, were ; weary search after employment, of which so 
pushed aside to make room for an odd jumble of ; many have had bitter experience before him, 
treasures, collected during his years of foreign ; and which he was both by nature and habit 
travel. Quartz from Derbyshire, lava from $ peculiarly unfitted to commence. 
Vesuvius, specimens of ore from Russia, Scotch; Bearded and brown, a model of superb 
pebbles, Egyptian antiques, Turkish armlets, {strength and vigor, he walked in upon the 
and Hindoo chains and baugles. A handful of ; pale city men like a handsome Arab as.he was, 
silver and copper coin of various denominations } startling them from their stools by demanding 
and countries, a box of percussion caps, and aj;a situation. What could they give him to do? 
bag of shot; a seal, an uncut emerald, a nau- ; A dead shot, a, fearless rider, a capital billiard- 
tilus shell, a betting-book, a pencil, and a purse. } player, an excellent judge of horses, music, and 
Add to these a Persian hookah, with its cum- } wine, with a very good knowledge of drawing, 
brous appendages, intended for his uncle, a set ; dancing, swimming, rowing, and boxing; for 


repose 


” 





_ of si/ver and coral jewelry for his petted cousin, ; the first time he found these athletic and artistic 


a German gun, a Swiss watch, a dozen diction- ; accomplishments despised and held of no avail; 
aries of different languages, a good wardrobe, ; they even created a prejudice against him in 
a handsome dressing-case, a large bundle of {the minds of many of the strictly business-like 
cheroots, and a collection of the current money } persons to whom he applied. His education 
of the realm—at that time possessing a sub- ; had not fitted him for their purposes—a care- 
stantial weight, and sound metallic ring, much } less, happy, desultory life could not so suddenly 
missed in it since—not exceeding fifty dollars {be turned into a new channel, A thousand 
in value. Upon these assembled effects, Hugh ; times a day he had occasion to wish that since 
continued to gaze with philosophical cheerful- }so hard a service in the battle of life had been 
ness, but with some wonder. reserved for him, he might have begun the ne- 
‘Ten years,” he mused, ‘‘and twenty thou- ; cessary training earlier, and entered the ranks 
sand dollars; and this is all the result! Susette, § a younger soldier, 
my girl, you see before you the reapings of my} Country born and bred, he had been brought 
wild oats. They have been long in sowing, Sup from his orphan infancy on his uncle’s mag- 
longer in growing, and proved a costly crop. : nificent estate of Hudson Hills, as the heir and 
Thank heaven, there is no more money to spend : successor. At a suitable age he was sent to 
—the planter is a bankrupt, let us administer : the military academy, where he excelled in all 
his estate. The presents we'll keep till those ; ’ physical exercises, and with much reluctance 
we love are not ashamed to receive them from } took what part was needful in more intellectual 
us; the clothes we'll wear; the curiosities we’ll ; studies. Arriving with difficulty at the end of 
give to some greater fool than ourselves, if such ; his probation, through numerous pranks and 
there be; the dressing-case is the appanage of } scrapes, it was gently hinted to him that he 
a gentleman who shall take it from me. For ; could never pass the examination, and he 
the rest, the gun 1oust go into safe keeping, and ; prompily resigned; a favorite even with the 
the cheroots be suppressed till we have an in- } stern mentors who thus advised, not willing to 
come; but you and I will never part while there see him disgraced. Without returning home, 
is starvation fare for either.” he besought his uncle to allow him to finish his 
Whistling melodiously, for one of his misfor- ; neglected education elsewhere, and was imme- 
tunes was an exquisite ear for music, he tum- } ; diate. entered at an English university. Here 
bled the miscellaneous pile of preperty into his i his sporting tastes led him into the company of 
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“fast” men, among whom he was speedily; ried into a‘pauper’s grave, unknown and un- 
elected the “prince of good fellows,” at the § missed. Perhaps at home they had forgotten 
expense of his own private fortune and his} him; even his little cousin, who was his play- 
uncle’s magnificent allowance, which came more } mate, and was to have been his wife when she 
rarely and reluctantly as the elder discovered | grew up, as everybody agreed, and as he had 
how it was expended. His college course over, } } unhesitatingly promised when he left her at 
Hugh found himself not greatly the wiser, ng twelve years old, frantic because she was not a 
much the poorer; and receiving no invitation to} boy and could not go to school with him. She 
return to Hudson Hills, in which he now con-} was sole heiress now and mistress at dear old 
sidered he had forfeited all right, wrote a brief ; Hudson Hills; her girlish letters, which had 
and kindly letter of farewell, in answer to his; continued to follow him in his wanderings long 
uncle’s last severe epistle; and finding the rem-} after their uncle’s ceased, he had carefully pre- 
nant of his fortune placed at his own disposal, ; served, and now pored over for hours, trying 
set off upon a series of travels that eonilniacd | to picture in his mind the new beauties of the 
till it was exhausted. One dark November day, ’ place which she described, and :ecalling the 
he drew the last draft at his London banker’s; old; thinking of the fair little writer herself, 
and took ship for America, not with any inten- the sweet, generous, unspoiled nature, some- 
tion of claiming aid or support from his uncle, ; times haughty to others, always gentle to him; 
but with a wild longing to behold again the; the innocent, dark eyes, so clear and fearless; 
dear western hemisphere; and so full of the pro-$ the graceful, imperious gestures; the witching, 
digal’s yearning for home, he yet found himself winning ways, the quick, musical tones; the 
forbidden to cross its threshold. $ dark curls that danced in the wind, and the 
I am not about to depict a scéne of genteel } light, childish figure that flew so gayly down 
starvation, with interludes of pawnbroker’s: the lawn to meet him when he had been away 
shops and penny-rolls—for I do not believe ; on short absences, and was welcome home, 
these episodes need occur where people are $ These reminiscences could bring only remorse, 
really willing to work. If there is employment; regret, and enervating sorrow, till, vowing 
enough for every green Irishman who steps ; against cowardice and useless retrospection, 
upon our shores, why need a gentleman want: he locked the letters securely away, and com- 
who can bring to the task-a better head than } ; pelled his mind to live on sterner stuff than 
Paddy’s, and hands not less strong? It was: : day -dreams, save when in slumber it escaped 
on these latter members that my hero ‘finally } >} his power and reveled in wild visions, in which 
placed his dependence; for though he was a3 3 he revisited that Eden-like home, as Eve in her 
good accountant, and wrote a handsome hand, } : sleep might have returned to Paradise. 
had plenty of general information, and a prac-: His novel ideas of economy, however, hap- 
tical acquaintance with three or four modern} pened to do him good service at last. Seated 
languages; was eminently intelligent, and quick } one evening over his dearly-bought newspaper, 
at learning everything but his detested classics, for which he had sacrificed half a dinner, his 
and the musty lore of the schools. He found} eyes fell on the following advertisement: 
his abilities still unappreciated, and himself} Wanted a Coachman and Groom.—A faithful, 
still unemployed, till he dressed in flannel and } intelligent man, who thoroughly understands 
velveteen, and became a porter, thereby earn: } his business, and is accustomed to the care of 
ing a sufficient sum to keep Susette in her } horses, will find a good situation and a liberal 
accustomed luxuries, and himself in tolerable salary on the estate of Hudson Hills, Hudson 
comfort. His ideas of economy were still rather} county, N. Y. Apply to Netton & Netton, 3 
vague. He would unthinkingly buy the morn-} Travis’ Block, New York, or on the place.” 
ing paper, and find himself obliged to go with- } A long reverie followed Hugh’s reading of 
out a breakfast in consequence; or give up a: this notice, during which he frequently raised 
supper for a segar. Sweet-tempered, cheerful, ; his eyes to the scrap of locking-glass with 
and energetic, he never failed or faltered; and, } ; which his landlady had ornamented his apart- 
owning the justice of his fate, spent no time in} ment, with an eager scrutiny and interest that 
idle complainings, but in the silent evenings, contained no vanity. ‘It’s all I’m fit for,” he 
and during his hours of leisure, his loneliness } softly argued with himself, “and they would 
and isolation tried him sorely. Not a soul in } never know me. Eight years have made great 
that great city knew of, or cared for him, : changes, and I should like to see little Fonti- 
Should he die there—which many as strong? bell.” He sprang up whistling gayly; the dog 
and young as he had done—he would be hur- ; barked joyfully about the room—youth is elastic 
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’ and improvident. He went off at once to throw 
up the situation at a hardwareman’s that was 
his daily bread; and the next afternoon the 
pair were walking along the high road that 
skirted the estate of Hudson Hills. 

His heart beat thickly as he hurried on, and 
almost stopped his breath while one familiar 
object after another came in view, and lastly, 
the tall chimneys of the house itself. The 
broad, winding track he was pursuing seemed 
to lead to these too slowly; he sprang over the 
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fences, and cleared the hedges at a single leap, 3 


in his feverish excitement to take a shorter 
cut, passing through bloomy fields and waving $ 
woods, whose every feature was as well known $ 
to him as his own face in the glass, and never § 
resting till he had gained the grounds, and § 
stood in front of the fine old mansion, the$ 
gray-stone walls of which had not grown a 
shade darker in all these years of wind and 
weather; while its later architectural orna- 
ments of porches, roofs, and bay-windows had 
been visibly renewed without altering their 
character, 

The returning prodigal looked long and lov- 
ingly at his home. His heart was full in that 
moment, and he could have thrown himself 
upon the velvet turf and cried like a school- 
boy, but that the long, French windows in the 
front were open, and through one of them he 
saw two ladies seated at their work within, who 
would be sure to discover him shertly. There 
remained, therefore, only to walk up to the en- 
trance door and ask to see Col. Hudson by the 
name of Harris. 

The servant, who answered his knock, ushered 
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guidly in an y -dideidbaie, pony ponte with a 
waxen baby, as he last remembered her playing 
with a waxen doll. 
: But the other—could it be little Fontibell? 
3 He recalled her image as she used to come run- 
ning across the lawn to meet him with her light 
feet and her flying, flossy curls; but this young 
lady, slight and girlish as she looked, was much 
gtoo dainty and dignified a personage to have 
shad such antecedents. She wore. a dress oft 
$ bright brown silk, and what ladies call an “‘Em- 
press collar” of costly old lace, which almost 
: touched her pretty, sloping shoulders, and was 
$ fastened about the white throat by a diamond 
3 pia like a single spark of light. Her graceful 
Shead rose above it with a little fastidious, 
shaughty poise, that spoke the beauty and 
$ heiress, and reminded Hugh of her charming 
S wayward ways, and air of unconscious pride 
sand distinction in childhood.’ Otherwise she 
looked gentle and good, as if her impetuous, 
ardent temper, and warm, affectionate disposi- 
tion had been only educated, not wholly refined 
away with the growth of her lovely person. 
Her clear, dark eyes had the same innocent and 
fearless expression; they were softly shaded by 
lashes of unusual length and glossy thickness; 
her silken hair was rolled back in shining waves 
from the smooth, white forehead; her brows 
were defined by delicate arches; her cheeks 
were oval, ivory pure, lightly tinted with the 
roseleaf color of her exquisite lips. She looked 
S fair, and sweet, and imperial, conscious of her 
3 $ station, and fitted for it; and the generous pro- 
3 3 digal admired her deeply, and did not grudge 
Sher one token of their uncle’s favor, from the 
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him into the south parlor, where the master of $ $hot-house flower his own hand had placed in 
the house was sitting with the ladies Hugh had $ 3 her dark hair, to the jewels that gleamed on her 
seen from the lawn. Both of these looked up } pretty hands, half hidden in their lace drapery 
at his entrance, and the colonel arose with § as she plied her embroidery. 

stately dignity to receive his guest. Time had} But in this long gaze, and the reflections that 
slightly sharpened the lineaments of his fine } crowded swiftly upon his mind among so many 
face, and turned his gray hair snowy white; but 3 3 familiar and beloved objects, Hugh was forget- 
Ilugh was glad to see that sorrow and anxiety $ 3 ting his business there, and the colonel had 
for his prodigal nephew had ploughed no fresh ; bent upon him a look of courteous inquiry that 
traces in his broad forehead, nor bowed his $ < plainly asked it. Brought suddenly down from 
grand old head. Except for these trifling in- the clouds by encountering his keen eyes, the 
dications of age, the colonel looked as upright, } visitor collected his thoughts and proceeded to 
stern, and strong as on the day they had parted. : make his application. ‘I came,” he said, ‘‘in 

The two ladies were less easily identified, } answer to an advertisement.” 

though Hugh soon recognized one as his dis- § The colonel looked in evident surprise. The 
tant cousin, Annie Orr, some two years since { young man before him was plainly dressed, but 
made Annie Asten by his old friend and school- : ‘ with an air of quiet elegance, and had the man- 
mate, Fred. Slender and childish-looking, with ' ‘ners and address of a gentleman, an educated 
her light hair and delicate, dimpled face, she } and refined one. His accent was pure; his 
sat in a French neglige, all ruffles and tassels, $ Shands were white and smooth; his personal 
tliough it was afternoon, rocking herself lan-$ beauty was even less remarkable than his per- 
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fect grace and ease. Like pnp amateur stock ; much pets as care on ai nor has my—my . 
fanciers, the colonel was an enthusiastic be-: family. I am sure they will not be the worse 
liever in blood and pedigree, as well in the ; for having a gentleman to wait on them instead 
human species as in their quadruped depend- : ; of @ mere mercenary clown; and though it cer- 
ents. His horses were celebrated for their tainly seems an anomaly, I trust that the same 
beauty and high-breeding; his cattle were all: reason will influence our mutual relations.” 

that cattle should be; his own race had never} The anomaly, who had listened respectfully 
known ‘‘a black sheep” till that unfortunate‘ to this discourse, hat in hand, now took his 
Hugh. He had always been considered an in-} departure, and had the honor of being escorted 
fallible judge of good and bad points in man or? by the colonel himself to the scene of his future 
beast; but here was a superb creature that puz-} labors, 
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zled him by rating itself lower than his judg- § The stables, which he well remembered, were 
ment would have placed it. No wonder he sat: ’ handsome and roomy, and filled with fine horses; 
amazed, eyeing the applicant with keen regards, : : for Col. Hudson’s stock were celebrated, and he 
and hesitating for an answer. $ had in his younger days been fond of racing, 
“I beg your pardon,” he observed at last. «I 3 and of betting on races—foibles which he quite 
think there is some mistake. My advertise- forgot When banishing his nephew for similar 
ment—hem—was for a coacbman.”’ crimes. An old Arabian, rather small in size, 
‘And I came to apply for that situation, sir,” ; but of beautiful shape, and spirit unbroken by 
returned Hugh, with a smile. ‘I believe I} increasing years, had the best and warmest 
could answer your requirements. I can be} stall assigned him, and was fed and tended with 
steady, faithful, and industrious; and I am ac-} peculiar care. He had been imported expressly 
customed to the care of horses.” for Hugh in the days when his uncle was proud 
**But you are not—you have not——” of him and his horsemanship; but the heiress 
‘I am not a professional coachman or groom, ; owned him now, and, as the stableman said, 
you would say; but I am a capital driver, and? visited him every day, and fed and caressed 
can soon become one—it’s all I’m fit for. I$ him with her own white hands. A chamber 
don’t pretend to have been born to thé position, : immediately above, lately vacated by some de- 
but I will do my best to fill it. The wages are: parted William or Ben, was the coachman’s 
my object, of course; but I shall try to earn$ heritage—and thither Hugh transported his 
them honestly. I suppose a gentleman—so } trunk; and after administering upon the effects 
called—is as eligible for the occupation as any; of his predecessor, by throwing an ‘old hat and 
other. It is the only accomplishment that 1: a flashy cravat out of the window, sat down 
can depend upon in this necessity of supporting with Susette pressing close to his side—uneasy 
myself, and having squandered my fortune in; in her new quarters—to breathe his native air, 
folly, I should not be particular as to the means? and lov& about him, wondering at the strange- 
of retrieving it.” : 3 ness of the events which brought him thete. It 
‘Both young ladies looked up quickly as the} was a clean, comfortable place, neat, sunny, and 
candidate thus frankly defined his position? airy—a Paradise by contrast with his squalid 
—Annie’s blue eyes wide. with wonder, her: city room; but had it been a mere hole or den, 
cousin’s with an expression, not so easy to} it would have been Paradise still to the wan- 
read, in their dark depths. The colonel sighed; }  derer, in being home. 
another young prodigal, whose pride had res His new duties were not heavy or difficult to 
fused his parting alms, was knocking about the} learn. The ladies usually took an airing every 
world somewhere, penniless and starving, per-: day ‘‘for the baby’s sake;’”’ but often in a little 
haps, or begging for such husks as these. > pony carriage, driven by themselves, or with 
‘I consent, sir,” he said, after long con-$ Col. Hudson and his favorite horses, whose reins 
sideration, influenced, perhaps, by the reflec-yhe had never yet relinquished to any one else. 
tions thus suggested, ‘‘to place you in a situa-} When for some change, real or fancied, in the 
tion which you certainly do not seem intended : sweet spring weather Annie preferred to shelter 
to fill. It is chiefly, however, the constraint} her idolized infant in the close coach, the young 
and servitude of the position—which I cannot} driver respectfully handed them out or in, and 
alter—that I regret for you. My horses, sir,” ; mounted his box with professional indifference. 
said the courtly old gentleman, with a courtly ; Both agreed that he did not attempt to assert 
old bow, ‘“‘are gentlemen, too; I think you will} his superiority to his present position, thereby 
find them so. I have not myself considered it; in their minds establishing it the more; and the 
degrading to be much among them, and spend } wayward heiress chose to use her gentlest words 
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and smiles when she addressed him, as if with : mnie trotted ‘aun te receive her tribute 


womanly kindness intending to soften his ser- 
vitude, but only succeeding in increasing its 
bitterness instead, by awakening a sentiment 
strong enough to have swayed a mind far more 
firm and well-governed than that of her gentle- 
man groom. 

In his restless, roving, robust life, Hugh had 
hitherto fallen but little under parlor and bou- 
doir influence, and never felt the power of femi- 


of attention, suffering her silken ears to be 
threaded through those fairy hands, her gentle 
head to be pressed against that pink velvet 
cheek; not unfrequently deserting her master 
to accompany the fair owner back to the house 
for a romp with the baby, and wondering at his 
obtuseness in neglecting this chance of enjoy- 
ing superior society. But Hugh had learned to 
tremble at the touch of those soft hands; to 





nine fascinations. He was to learn it now. $ avoid the innocent, questioning look of those 
Thrown daily into the society of a beautiful } beautiful dark eyes; to be thrown into a fever 
woman, really his relative and social equal, and : by the flutter of her light dress, or the sound of 
whose willful whim it was to treat him as such, shor sweet voice approaching; to pass his days 
and by the graceful sweetness, the high-bred $in dreams, his nights in restless wakefulness, 
simplicity of her manner, dissolve the distance Sand know no peace out of her presence or 
he maintained between them; he could only ; 3 within it. 

yield, and love, and suffer, by honor kept silent § The country roads were settling after the 
and made strong. In the proinises exchanged spring rains, and growing harder, the twilights 
by their dead parents, which pledged them to < growing longer, and the young lady of the 
each other im their infancy by a bond hitherto } house resumed her usual summer evening rides, 
held sacred in their family, he had a real and : with the new atteJant as groom. Perilous 


tangible claim to seek to renew her romantic, § rides they were, when she came down fair and 
childish attachment to himself, and win her ? elegant in her becoming hat and habit, rested 
from their uncle’s inimical protection to his ¢ her light hand on his shoulder, left her small 
own, to plunge her into poverty and ruin, and; foot in his hand in mounting, gave him her 
compel her to bear the penalty of the faultsand $ pony’s bridle or her whip to hold, while she 
follies of his youth. But of such a course the : arranged her dress and fastened up her falling 


generous scapegrace never even dreamed. What ; silken hair, received the services’ he rendered 
he had alone invoked must be borne alone; and $ with as graceful gratitude as if he had been, not 
he did not relax in his resolution, even when he Sher paid servant, but her chosen cavalier, She 
had grown to fancy that something more than $ Streated him as brother, friend, and equal; she 
sympathy or pity looked at him out of Fonti- $ made of him the intelligent, pleasant companion 
bell’s tender, dark eyes. $ he, was capable of becoming; she drew him on 
He learned now to measure time by the hours : with a witchery he could not resist to talk about 
in which he saw her, the days in which he saw 3 himself—a subject usually delightful to his ego- 
her not; to watch her coming and going, and 3 tistical sex, but hitherto carefully avoided by 
exercise a secret surveillance over her actions } one unselfish specimen—his travels, his history, 
and pursuits. He knew when she would come } his fults, his failings, his past life and future 
- into the baleony to tend her flowers, or into the prospects, were all unfolded before her soft 
parlor to feed her birds; what time she would 3 gaze; she was his confidante before he knew it, 
spend in the garden, and what at her music, {as she had been in childhood, reserving only 
and from what hidden ambush this could best } the secret of his identity and his love. In vain 
be heard; how she sat sometimes in the twilight ; he strove against this gentle influence, and tried 
at the window, her pure, fair profile clear against {to maintain the distance, mental and physical, 
the soft spring sky, her chin supported by her which custom demanded should be preserved 
siender hand, dreaming or thinking, till some } between them; in vain he resolutely averted his 
officious servant brought in a brilliant lamp and ; § eyes and closed his lips in determined silence, 
dissolved the dear picture, showing only her} Sand persistently reined in his chafing horse to 
shadow on the lighted wall. He knew, too, the : ® the proper and prescribed distance behind her 
first accents of the cooing, murmuring voice, : : S own, as stolid and automaton-like a squire as 
that thrilled him every morning in the stall be- ; 3 the sturdy Bill, her last attendant, ‘who knew 
low, where she came to pet her pony; but he 3 3 his place,” and kept it. But she always fell 
always lingered, listening in his loft, and never ® back to her escort’s side on one pretext or an- 
dared enter the stables while she stayed. Not’ other, requiring his help to adjust her bridle- 
so Susette, who received the heiress’ admiring ; rein, to lead her pony over broken ground, to 
overtures with lady-like condescension, and } push aside the boughs that threatened to sweep 
Vou. XLVITI.—20 
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across the pathj to vole a wild flower she ait § padeety + “he ee fled with the ‘pels of a dozen 
cularly wanted to wear. If he still remained : years. For half the sum he has robbed me of I 
sternly proof against these i t adv 18 disinherited my poor boy. I took this man into 
she would lift to his face such a bewildering ; my confidence, I fed him at my table, I lodged 
look, half pained, half pleading, as he remem- {him in my house, from which I turned away 
bered in her childish eyes, when he first came to $ my nephew. What is his crime to mine? The 
Hudson Hills as a boy, and laughed at her’odd, 3 scoundrel! let him go! My brother’s grandson 
old-fashioned name, or failed to give her her Sis a homeless wanderer—starved or murdered, 
own sweet willand way. And then her haughty ; perhaps, through my hasty anger; I have none 
little head would droop in soft submission to } left for my unfaithful servant; I think only of 
his mood; her lovely, long eyelashes would fall 3 myself, and forget the lesser sin in the greater. 
slowly in ‘sad’ and thoughtful meditation; her } Iwas false to my trust—what am I that I should 
coaxing, edressing tones would be suddenly : be harsh with others?” ; 
silenced; her liquid laugh would be heard no$ He looked up at a picture whick hung above 
more till he chose to speak. Proud and pretty : the mantle, with tears in his gray eyes, as they 
as she was, Fontibell was but a spoiled child at 3 met the earnest and affectionate expression of 
heart, and reasoned after the manner of one. dats vivid brown ones in the portrait. “Poor 
And he? He should not have understood her— 3 Hugh!” he said; “poor little Fontibell! she 
but he did. He should not have remembered that ; shall not plead ‘in vain.” Turning from these, 
he was cousin and lover—but he remembered ¢he encountered the soft gaze of a pair—how 
nothing else; he should suey," in strict honor, ; like!—beneath them. The colone? started, and 
have rushed to Col. Hudson's presence, betrayed } 3 : after a moment said, 
her secret and his own, renounced his employ-: ‘You remind me of my nephew, and, I dare 
ment foréver, or never mounted a horse in her ‘say, are in much the same position with your 
service again. But he was young and impas- § ¢ relatives. Perhaps I can help you. I should 
sioned, and did not immediately take this wise i like to try. Tell me all about it.” 
course, for, fancying he kept the letter of his } A month before, Hugh would have fallen on 
‘vow in governing ‘his words and actions, he } ‘his uncle’s neck and sobbed out his simple con- 
rode at her rein and looked in her face: nme let } fession; but the love of Fontibell lay heavy on 
his eyes linger and his lips smile; he suffered {his soul, and his sense of honor would not allow 
the natural language of his heart to be spoken } him to take advantage of this ignorant gene- 
through his countenance, and there was a con- rosity. In great agitation he blundered out his 
scious thrill in each elear voice, a happy flush 3 story, of which his kinsman was the only person 
on each young cheek, as they rode home slowly § on earth who would not have recognized the 
through the summer silence. hero. The colonel heard him through with deep 
The morning after the third of these delightful ; sympathy, and wiped his eyes at the conclusion. 
eccursions, the colonel summoned Mr. Harris to} ‘Cheer up, my dear fellow!” said he. “It 
the library. $ will all come right—it must—it shall. Your re- 
«There is something I wish to see you par- } lative has been too severe on your youthful fol- 
ticularly about,” he said. «Your quarterly lies. I know what they are, I was young myself. © 
account and Hedges’, my steward or overseer, $ ’ He has treated you badly, though you won't say 
don’t agree. Don’t misunderstand me, the de- eas I honor your reserve, sir! I will do my 
ficiency is not 6n your side, I am satisfied. He $ best for you; my nephew, Fred Asten, who wil} 
manages everything, farms my land, sells the } ‘be here to-night, will do his best; he is a law- 
proceeds, brings me the returns. I have always ; yer, and may suggest something.’ In the mean- 
trusted to his honesty; half my income passes ' time you will be my manager in Hedges’ place, 
through his hands; but I begin now to doubt : and we will drive over the farm to-morrow. 
him. He has credited the stables, as usual, with } You will live at the house, of course, and take 
enough provender for'a cavalry regiment; but I 3 your proper position with my nieces as a gen- - 
don’t see any signs of such a surplus in your } tleman and my friend.” 
receipts. If you can give me an hour, we'll; Mr. Asten duly arrived from a four months’ 
look them over together.” ’ business trip, arid was eagerly welcomed by his 
At the expiration of the hour, the colonel rang ; “gentle Annie.” 
the bellaand sent for Mr. Hedges. “He is gone: ‘Your coachman smokes good ségars,” was 
down to the city, sir,” was the report; “and {his remark,‘as he returned from a ‘visit to the 
-won’t be back for a week.” H : Stables next morning. ‘He is a very handsome 
“He will never be back,” said the old man, $ fellow, and looks quite a ——s T saw him 
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last night, sitting « at t his window in the moon- ; the bewildered bikineh ine was a haiti 
light, puffing away with rather a lackadaisical $ ; a stop; an agile figure sprang to the horses’ 
expression on his classical features. You have; heads and held them till they became quiet, 


not been playing ‘Aurora Floyd,’ I suppose, } often beaten down and dragged along by their 


; 


Miss Fontibell?” ¢ convulsive resistance; but never relaxing his 
“He looks like Hugh,” said the unconscious } ‘hold till the colonel came to his side, to whom 
colonel, heaving a sigh. 3 he relinquished the reins and sank down, bruised 


‘He writes suspiciously like him, I should} and bleeding. Mr. Asten lifted out his trem- 
say, if this is his hand,” returned the young bling wife and her baby, and turned to help his 
lawyer, taking up a document from the table. } cousin; but Fontibell had sprang from the car- 
“These are Hugh’s very characters. Why, § riage unabated, and made her way to the body 
uncle a : of the fainting steward, over whom she bent like 

He was cut short by the door opening, and the $ an angel of love and pity. 
new steward entering to announce the colonel’s : “Dear uncle!” she cried, ‘‘he has saved all 
carriage. The heiress looked up with a rose ? our lives and killed himself, I am afraid; can’t 
flush on her delicate face, and Fred Asten § you forgive him now? Oh! don’t you see it’s 
started forward with outstretched hands; but : Hugh?” 
stopped half way in bewildered surprise. There: The prodigal was taken home and laid on the 





‘was @ moment’s agitation and embarrassment, ; best bed, and would have had the fatted calf 


which Annie skillfully covered by proposing to ‘ killed for his eating, no doubt, had such a diet 
go with her wacle; and shortly efter the whole $ ‘been good for his broken arm. Who so happy 
party were seated in the barouehe, with the {as he, recovering in the bosom of his family, 
colonel himself as driver. ¢ unmindfal of the loss of his manly strength, of 
I don’t know whether the ex-coachman—oc-* which he had been so proud; the pain of his 
cupied with other matters—had neglected his $ broken limb, the bruises and cuts which dis- 
duty toward the bay-horses, and over-fed, or $ figured his handsome face? The colonel hovered 
under-exercised them; or if Col. Hudson’s sad 3 with delight about his recovered heir; the Astens 
abstraction weakened his usual powerful grasp { rejoiced over him as over a long lost brothér; 
on the reins; certain it is, that his favorites ; é but it remained for Fontibell to administer the 
reared, and kicked, and plunged diabolically at ; most effectual consolation, which acted upon 
every rod, and finally took the bits between {him like a powerful tonic, when he recovered 
their teeth and ran away with him. An instant } consciousness on the evening of his accident. 
of terrible suspense followed, during which? ‘Dear Hugh!” she said, putting both her 
Annie cried, her husband swore dreadfully, ‘ pretty hands in his uninjured one, and bending 
and Fontibell called on the name of her cousin ; her beautiful face above his own, “I always 
Hugh; then a strong arm seized the reins from ? loved you, and I knew you from the first!” 
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MARY OF GLEN GARRY. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Aone thy lonely banks, Glen Garry, 
She wanders light as elf or fairy; 

With locks that mock the gold of morn, 
And cheeks of evening’s crimson born. 
Oh! Nature of no charm was chary, 

To form my own, my perfect Mary. 


She trails no robes of palace splendor, 
But royal graces ay attend her; 

No costliest diamonds flash and gleam 
So fair, as her blue eyes can séem; 
They thrill the heart of the unwary 
With blissful death—my winsome Mary. 


T’ve loved her, ay, this many a year; / 
And, oh! how bright the days appear, 

When I can wander with my dearie, 

And give the hours to love and Mary, 
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By lonely lake and vale of green, 
Whero Nature’s mild relenting’s seen, 
I tend my flocks—a shepherd gay, 
And blithe as bird at dawn of day; 
Yet oft furget my flocks to tarry 
With my one pet—my bonny Mary. 


Oh! Mary, lass! ofall there be, 

When will you shine alone for me? 

In our own hame and ingle-side, 

My dearest dear, my ain true bride. 

If fortune frowns, then naught will cure me; 
For love is strength—my bonny Mary. 


Yon city dame, so wan and pale, 

Who'd fade before a Highland gale; 
Whose silken feet would shuddering press 
Those haunts of savage loveliness; 

No dangers fer my peace you carry— 

It owns the spell of bonny Mary, 
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“UNTO.THIS LAST.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” 


ETC., ETC, 





‘“‘Hervorrary,” mumbled old Dr. Phelps, as 
a consuuptive patient went out of my consult- 
ing-room this.afiternoon. ‘Know his grand- 
father. You may delay the end a year or two, 
but there’s no fighting against blood,” giving 
his palsied old head a horribly cool nod, as 
Atropos might do when she snaps the fatal 
thread. 


After he had gone, and I was left to the quiet } 


of my dusky office and its elear fire, with the 
rain beating against the closed shutters with- 


has absolutely no power to accept or reject. 
Thank God that He sees not as men see. But 
I had no intention of writing a sermon. 

The old doctor’s chance remark started me 
on a hobby, Iam afraid. But I know no more 
curious study than the observation of the ruling 
vice or virtue in a race, cropping out in the 
temperament of one generation after another, 
precisely as a positively physical idiosyncrasy 
would do; modified by collision with opposing 
tendencies in the blood, produced by marriage 





out, his words hatinted me somehow. I’m an } with a differing race; or, sometimes lying in 
old man, and an old physician, and case-hard- } s abeyance for half a century, to appear again in 
ened tolerably thoroughly; but that is one idea } conjunction with some old forgotten family fea- 
that always jars me terribly, common as it is. }ture—a droop of the eyelid, a sinister under- 
‘It’s in the blood.” To think that the Nemesis }jaw, or what not. 
of & man’s sin, or weakness, perhaps, not only ; * [remember the J family, one of the oldest 
dogs his own life, but creeps through the secret gin lower New Jersey. My grandmother used to 
channels of his blood into the veins ofhis nearest } 3 tell of one Barbara J. » who lived in colonial 
and dearest coming after him, corroding and 3 ‘times, one of those rare, transcendent beauties, 
making vile. A hell we have wrought for is ; 3 whose loveliness becomes the property of the 
nothing to this. And yet is it not the old, old day in which it existed, as men share in the 
truism which so many forget, that the sins of ; glory of a great picture, or poem, produced in 
the fathers shall be visited on the children to : their own age; but in this woman lawless crime 
the third and fourth generations? ‘rivaled her beauty, breaking out against all re- 
Physicians, perhaps, have this fact of the in- ; straints of education, or position, with the mad 
fluence of blood on the mind and souls of men, 3 fury of insanity. That was three generations 
more thrust upon their observation than any 2 back; the family is one of strict Puritan de- 
other class. It makes them, if they are not of ; scent, narrow-minded, honest, bigoted men and 
the very broadest minds, doubters of some of 3 women, clinging to their creed with a tenacity 
the orthodox dogmas laid down by theologians, ; that would brave martyrdom. In each genera- 
but it gives them, in my opinion, a wider and { tion there have been one, sometimes two, guilty 
more Christ-like charity. For example, I, or ; members, from whom the others shrank in hor- 
any other medical man who reasons from facts, : ror;.mere exponents, according to my notion, 
and net theory, know that drunkenness is, in ; of the peculiar taint of blood common to all; 
eight cases out of ten, the result of a disease, ; not to be judged at the last day of account by 
which is often transmitted as regularly as scro- } the laws laid down for your organization or 
fula, from father and son; that treated as such, ; mine. The instance in the present J—— family 
and combatted scientifically, instead of by a;is curious; a boy of twenty, a mild, girlish, 
blind fanaticism, it can be conquered. The } blue-eyed ‘“‘mother-boy,” the idol of younger 
same truth is evident in greater or less degree : brothers and sisters, all of them rougher, more 
of other vices, a tendency toward gambling, ; worldly than “Jimmy ;” loving books and chil- 
theft, etc., ete. To define the point where phy- } dren; the eannest, sincere member of a church. 
sical ability and moral responsibility begin is : Well, this boy in the last year has drunk like a 
a science, which if those who profess to teach } sot; not tempted by any genial love of society, 
Christ’s gospel would study in the children of } or excitement, but locking himself up alone in 
{those who fill our asylums and penitentiaries, } his own room for days, and abandoning himself 
it might make them judge more like Him who to mere animal gratification. 
knows not only the heart, but also the person, } ; Another case. In my early days one of my 
en wate it from matter which the heart : : living heroes was a member of one of the oldest 
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ssoiieas in Kentucky; an oe man, & nants true- ; 
hearted, iron-nerved chevalier, with a tender 
love for all weak and helpless things, and a hot, 
hasty hand in defending them. Generous, too, } 
even lavish, with absolutely ne perception of 
the weight or place of money; his dollars were 
ready for your use, and he would accept yours 
with ne thought of obligation on either side; 
his debtors and creditors increased day by day; 
he concerning himself about neither. The old } 
man is living yet; he married a woman of stern 
integrity, but avaricious; their son is a thief! 
In both cases, the little world in which the boys 
moved was amazed, looked on them as specially ; 
tempted by the devil. If they had been my 


sons, I would have subjected them to an instant 3 


and entire change of physical and mental re- 
gimen and habit, and then have cheerfully 
trusted to God to help my efforts. 

Another instance, though not parallel with 


these; it will require little more time in re- 


lating, also, if I am not tedious te you already. 

About fifteen years ago, I was coming from 
Liverpool to New York. I had been in London 
to witness an operation of unusual interest to 
all surgeons, but that honor has nothing to do 
with this story. I noticed among the passen- } 
gers, on eur return, a lady who had charge of a : 
boy about ten years of age. Something about ; 
the woman attracted my regard beyond her 
mere personalle; although that, in itself, chal- ; 
lenged observation, partly from its extreme ; 
quiet. She was unmarried, about thirty-five, 
dressed habitually in dark, unobtrusive colors; 
with a face and figure drawn in strong, clear, 
thoughtful lines; a woman who held her own 
life, and trial, and suffering as her own, and 
not to be obtruded on others; a woman who 
waited for your thought, never gave her own, 
unless asked for, and yet you gained uncon- 
sciously the idea that, had her life held a warmer 
sunshine, both her beauty and wit aould have 
shone with no common splendor. A mutual 
acquaintance on board. Dr. Parrish, of New 
Orleans, presented me te her. She was a Miss 
Parker, traveling under his protection; the boy 
was the orphan child of her brother. Her home 
was in Delaware. 

After one or two brief conversations upon in- 


different subjects, our acquaintance fell into a : 


mere exchange of bows; but the lady and her 
charge were not less the object of a growing 
interest to me. I thought once or twice she 
observed my scrutiny of the boy, and, seeming 
annoyed at it, withdrew with him quietly to the 
eabin. One day I had been talking to the child, 
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: was gone, I was surprised to see the lady come 
Sup gently tome. Her voice trembled, and her 
; s eyes filled as she said with much agitation of 
$ > manner, 
“If there is any peculiarity about my little 
: nephew, which you as a medical man have dis- 
s covered, would it not be wisest and kindest to 
; conceal it from him?” 
3 ‘*From me, madam, he shall never know it. 
3 I have been struck with the unusual judgment 
Sand skill you are showing in your treatment of 
} him.” 
; She colored painfully, struggling between the 
} strong wish to consult me and her habitual re- 
3 serve. 
“I know,” she said, at last, ‘‘that you, doc- 
} tor, have made the malady to which my nephew 
? is heir a matter of study, and I know your skill 
)in curing it. I have wished to ask your aid 
3 since [ first came on board with you. Dr. Par- 
rish will tell you our histery, I cannot.” There 
* was a stately courtesy in her manner belonging 
to a school of the past generation, but especially 
} graceful and winning in a young woman. 
3 Parrisketteok me aside, in the course of the 
{ day, and told me the facts of the case necessary 
3to me as a scientific man to know; but only 
: those. I saw that out of regard to Miss Parker 
3 } he kept back many incidents which would have 
} given to the tale a more human interest. ‘It’s 
3a sad story—a sad story!” he would say, ab- 
’ruptly, rubbing his hands slowly together and 
; looking gravely down. 
; It was, even as‘he told it, sad enough. The 
} Parkers were a leading family in Delaware, both 
$ from wealth and intellect; had been so for many 
‘ generations, men and women alike, strong- 
: willed, honorable, loving authority, and wield- 
} ing it with justice and mildness when obtained; 
{a race, in short, to obtain an ascendancy, and 
}hold it, over their fellows. A family, also; of 
‘cheerful, sanguine temperament, good livers, 
\ with strong domestic affections, charitable, hot- 
‘tempered, given to a constant and lavish hos- 
ipitality. Parrish had known them—that is, 
$several branches of the family, among others 
} Judge Parker, this young lady’s father. ‘The 
judge,” he said, ‘“‘had amassed a large fortune, 
Slived in a style of solid comfort and elegance. 
I mean good furniture, blooded horses, first- 
?elass wines—you understand? Not libraries, 
: or pietures—his tastes were not what you cal! 
> wsthetic; liked to see his tenantry comfortable, 
3and his taLle filled with guests. Nothing mor- 
bid or bilious about the man. He had three 
children; Jack, who was in the army; Cadwal- 
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« Watching his face curiously the while; when he ; lader, a merchant in New York, and the father 
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of this boy; and this girl. The sons were 
reasonably intelligent men, but in no ways re- 
markable in any way. Jack committed suicide, 
some ten years ago, when in St. Augustine, 
Florida, and though no cause could ever be dis- 
covered for the deed, (the distance was so great, 
and so many years of his life unknown to his 
family,) yet they supposed some circumstance 
of which they*were ignorant, a loss at cards, 
probably, had led to it. 

‘About five years ago, however,” continued 
Parrish, ‘the judge’s mind seemed to be affected 
with an uncaused and unaccountable depression, 
so utterly at variance with his usual character, 
that it seriously alarmed his family. They hesi- 
tated about taking any measures for its relief, 


lest by alarming him they would increase it, ‘ 


until he attempted to destroy himself in the fall 
of 185—, by leaping overboard while crossing 
the Delaware in a ferry-boat. After that the 
strictest watch was kept over him, but he con- 
trived to evade them. One morning he was 
was found dead—a bottle of prussic acid beside 
him. Cadwallader, the second son, three months 
after his father’s death, blew his braffis out in 
his office in New York. I was in the North at 
the time; and having been an old friend of the 
Parkers, I began a search, aided by their phy- 
sician, into whatever records the family had 


kept, to ascertain if any cause could be found § 


for these mysterious occurrences. We found, 
during the last hundred years, no less than five 
suicides in the family, all preceded by a short 
space of melancholy madness, for which no cause 
could be assigned other than a taint of insanity, 
which climate or some local cause has developed 
in this generation to this horrible degree.” 

«And this boy?” 

“Ts the last of his race, excepting his aunt,” 
answered Parrish. ‘‘When the truth was told 


her, she devoted herself utterly to him; and has ; 
She has traveled with : 


done so ever since. 
him constantly, and tried in every way to give 
his mind and body entirely new air and sur- 
roundings; and so far has succeeded in-conceal- 
ing the facts of his history from him, and making 
him a cheerful, healthy child. But she doubts 
herself; that is the reuson she wishes to consult 
you—about him.” 

‘*She has no fears for herself?” looking keenly 
at him. 

He grew reserved ina moment. ‘If she has, 
she does not disclose them. Mary Parker has 
but little thought or hope in this world outside 
of that boy, I fancy. She was betrothed when 
her father died—was to have heen married in 
a few months. But she broke it off; nothing 
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$ would prevail on her to marry. ‘Enough ill 
i had been done,’ she said; ‘the curse must remain 
i with themselves, she never would entail it on 
$ others.’” 

; Parrish was a dry, unfeeling old fellow, I 
t always had thought; went into a sick chamber 
>to deal with pain and sorrow as coolly as other. 
: men add and subtract dollars and cents. He 
; told this girl’s story as if it had been one of a 
‘fall in stoeks; his eold, gray eye watching the 
: progress of a fly up the window-pane. He did 
‘ not seem to see how the woman’s life, with all 


‘its glorious and tender possibilities, had been 


‘given up for a stern, hard duty. «It was the 
‘deed of the old martyrs, without the excite- 
: ment or glory of the sacrifice. 

I watched closely after that; by slow degrees 
came to know her well, as I was brought into 
‘more intimate eontact with the boy. She was 
‘not strong-willed, nor strong-minded, even—a 
‘ very woman, who had refused to marry the man 
‘ she loved because she loved him. Even I could 
‘see that she loved him more deeply now than 
‘ before, whoever he might be (for that I never 
knew.) There was a certain dress for which 
she had an odd affection—a shabby old black 
’ silk—wearing it always on holidays. It con- 
itrasted strongly with her usually rich, quiet 
attire. 

“It’s the gown she wore the day I told her 
?}what we had discovered,” said old Parrish, 
. fixing his gray eye in his usual rigid fashion. 
5 “She saw her lover last in it. Ithink she keeps 
} it as a mourning-dress, eh?” I made no answer. 
: The first thought being dumb wonder at Parrish, 
i who, if he had an eye for a trifle like this, might 
: have some human heart afterall, under the net- 
$ work of cold veins. Afterward I realized how 
‘much real affection for the poor girl this silly 
» faney of hers gave me. 

* ‘fo shorten my story, however. 

I ought to state, prebably, that I had made 
: diseases of the brain an object of special study, 
jand that this was the primary cause of Miss 
: Parker’s application tome. Voyages wore slow 
‘in those days; before ours was over, our ac- 
 quaintance had ripened into a friendship. As 
: the girl was alone in the world, and mistress of 
3means enough to make her movements per- 
: fectly free, I advised her to make Philadelphia 
sher home, so as entirely to separate Shafton 
: (the boy) from all old associations, and to remove 
: the probability of his hearing the details of the 
3 family tragedy. I also thought by this means 
3 to bring the girl under my wife’s influence; for, 
; though Lotty is gray-haired now, and a grand- 
’ mother, nobody could be in her presence an 
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hour and not tani the Hit was a cepsitdeal and 3 iin wieti-ookn nino ay doctor; and the art, 
summery—and sunshine and summer were sorely $ and the fitful life of an artist, would only foster 
needed by this lonely woman. ’ 3 it morbidly. As for medicine, it matters little 
When we arrived in New York, therefore, she $ whether he succeeds or not, if it only gives him 
came on directly to Philadelphia, hired a plea- { : employment. His income — place him far 
sant house near Germantown, and employed 3 ; above all need of exertion.’ 
tutors and masters for Shafton. She’was but} ; I thought her right. Shafton Parker showed 
a young head of a family—Mary Parker. 3 uneasy and dangerous symptoms to a practiced 
used to think it pitiful to see her affecting age, 3 eye. His very laugh was nervous, his awkward, 
putting aside every least girlish fancy in her 3 illy-jointed body moved spasmodically as he 
dress or manner; but now and then, in a weak, 3 walked; his hands were incessantly in motion, 
forlorn loneliness, I suppose, putting on the old ; tossing back his hair, buttoning and unbutton- 
black dress. ii ing his waistcoat, chafing his whiskers. In this 
As years went on, white hairs came slowly } ; restless habit would occur intervals of absolute 
among the curly, black locks, crow’s-feet at the } quiet, an entire apathy of body, when he would 
side of the eyes, the lips grew shriveled and 3 sit looking in the fire, or at a rustling tree, as 
pale. Shafton, even, in a rough, boyish way, motionless as if carved out of lumpish clay. 
joked her about its growing too late for mar- ; What his mind was doing at these times I never 
riage—and that was all. Her life went down } ; dared to discover. He talked fast, nervously, 
into a gray apathetic evening, with other un- : Sand with a good deal of effect and power for a 
loved men and women, the saddest and quietest } boy of that age; his ideas crude, of course; his 
of all human histories. But somewhere God $ attachments ‘and dislikes strong and lasting. 
keeps:'the hour of high-noon for them, waiting § Even in the boy’s personal appearance the 


which here they never knew. 3 contrasts were good, his body being loosely 
But it was of Shaften Parker I began to tell : and roughly hung together, as I said, making 
you, not his aunt. ; : him a “gangling,” to use an expressive Western 


I saw a great deal of him as he grew up to; s word, and his face one of the most purely cut 
manhood. My son, Joe, was about his age, and é and picturesque I ever saw. 
they were classmates and chums at school and 3 I don’t think “little Parker,” as they called 
college. Shafton was free of the house—went ; him; was a favorite with the young people. 
in and out, as Joe did, at all times and hours. : “Shafton was like a porcupine at a party,” my 
it seemed natural, therefore, that he should 3 * son said, one day, “running his quills perpetu- 
begin, with Joe, the study of medicine in my : ally into somebody, with the best intentions in 
office, when they quitted college. “Not that 3 the world.” When he was about twenty, I 
I’ve much genius for it, doctor,” he said, frankly, : noticed a difference in the chat of the young 
running his hand through his hair, “or for: men with him in the office—for I listened to 
anything else, unless it is for painting. But} their foolish talk, for reasons, whenever this 
aunt Mary is anxious for it, and I'll not dis- : boy was concerned, irksome as it might be. 
appoint her. Better give art the go-by, than $ The usual joking and chafing about the different 
hurt her, sir.” He laughed, but the boy’s eyes $ young girls ceased, and instead came quiet and 
showed what it cost him ‘‘to give art the go-by,” ; : serious allusions to a certain young Quakeress 

asehe called it. Iam no judge of painting, so} on Arch street. ‘Shaft is in for it with the 

I cannot say whether there were any merit in} : Beatmans,” Joe said to me one day. ‘I never 
the sketches he was continually making; but 1} saw a fellow so deadly in love. He is so quiet 
did know the boy’s whole soul was in that work, 3 about it, that’s the worst sign. It’s been going 
and tlat he took up the study of medicine in an 3 on for two years. Mere little whey-faced thing, 
inert, careless indifference, which forboded poor 3 too—bah!” I knew Joe’s last flame to be a 
success. When he came into the office, however, 3 pretty brunette, twicé his age, and understood 
he brought his portfolio with him, the first day, 3 the last remark, therefore. “Do you mean that 
and gave it to my daughter, Charlotte. “I } Parker is going to marry the girl soon, Joseph?” 
wish you’d put it out of sight, Lotty,” he said, 3 “Yes, sir, Ido. Shafton has an income now, 
«it has all I ever have done in it; and I have } before he comes of age, enough to enable him 
said good-by to them forever,” and began rat- 3 to do as he pleases; and, as I said, he’s in 
tling the bones of a skeleton in the inner case. 3 for it with the Beatmans. They know to a 

Miss Parker came tome anxiously. ‘I know } ° dollar wie’ he’s worth, and are not likely to 
it was a sacrifice for the boy,” she said, “but 3 let him go.” 
1 thought it best. I try to keep his imagination § 3 I knew the family—an old and leading one 
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among the Friends, but not righ, a went iain 5 $ perv the. Pa i my. s altuesiatn in near ‘the 
and I sat along time thinking, then ordered my g fire, and seat himself on a low box at her feet. 
horse, to go to Miss Parker. Something must 3 I knew how they would talk the matter over; 
be done at once to stop this. Seen in the light * how she would turn it in a thousand bright, 
of this new fact, one. withholding the boy’s con- } happy lights, while he sat silent, his poor boy’s 
dition from him seemed culpable in the last { heart throbbing and thrilling. I knew Lotty’s 
degree. To allow him to bring on this young $ ; way, and how, out of her own love and happy 
girl an almost certain misery, with all its con- : life, she brought joyous prophesies for others. 
sequences, would be worse than murder. Yet } : It snowed heavily as I reached Miss Parker’s 
what to do? I was slowly drawing on my ; gate, and went up the walk leading through 
overcoat, and looking out of the dingy office- { shivering pine-trees to the house, a guilty weight 
window at the driving snow, when the house- } on my heart, as if I were bringing her back the 
door opened, and my wife came in, Shafton ; old pain of her own life multiplied. After we 
close behind her—for the old lady and the boy : were seated in the cheerful library, she at her 
were fast friends. ‘Must you go out-before ‘ knitting at one side of the fire, and I at the 
the storm ceases, George?” she said. ‘Who is : other, the room ruddy and warm, a glimpse of 
ill? Is it a matter of life and death?” ‘It ; the gray sky and falling snow through tae bay- 
seems to me almost that, Lotty,” I said. ‘+She ¢ window, I still faltered, afraid to venture on my 
was sorry,” she said; hinted something about { errand. It was a pleasant, bright home Mary 
my rheumatism, and began warming my fur- * Parker had made for her boy. I leaned back in 
gloves, and then tied my scarf closer with her ; his soft, easy-chair, thinking how like a prince 
white, wrinkled hands. Little Parker stood ; he sat there, lord of nothing so much as of the 
leaning against the mantle-shelf, watching us. ; patient, loving heart waiting forhim. She was 
He laughed, presently, as if his voiee was full ; a thin, stooped, middle-aged woman now, with 
of tears. ‘That's the best of all,” he said, “to: no beauty left but the great tenderness and re- 
grow old and be true lovers still. I wonder, ; ; pose in look and manner. All the affeetion, de- 
when I am sixty, if anybody will fidget about } nied its natural outlets, had been poured out 
me with as tender hands.as yours, aunt Lotty?” ; upon Shafton, She never tired of him for a 
The boy’s eyes were away off, dreamy and ; subject; her eye kindled and laughed when 
happy. He had a man’s hope before him—the ; telling the boy’s jokes, or showing, in the cases 
hope common to every man, from which he only ¢ of books that lined the room; which were his 
was debarred. God help me! and I was going } favorites. ‘He reads to me every evening for 
to shut him out from it! I looked at him, then {an hour before he goes to town, it keeps mo 
at my wife; I thought how this hope of his was, ; from being lonely all day, looking forward to 
ewfter all, the life of maa’s life; the thing that? it. The dog you are looking at? Yes, it is 
made him a place among men; that went down { Shafton’s pet. Beppo and 1 listen for his step at 
into the fibres of his soul, rooted nearest to the ; the gate every night; but my ears are quickest, 
spot where he held his consciousness of self, and ‘ Beppo’s growing old.” ‘And you, Mary?” ‘J 
how God dwelt with him. I knew what I would } : am going to stay young always for my boy,” a 
have been without my wife and children—a } ; happy eolor in her face. ‘I am Lin he has. You 
weak, purposeless, dissipated man. Shafton ! don’t know Shafton, Dr. P ” eagerly, **see- 
Parker was weaker of will than I. Where ; ing him only with young men. ” He is as gentle 
would he drift, if I removed this anchor by : as @ woman, here at home, full of fun and mis- 
which he had moored himself? What if I told ; chief. The old servants have made him an idol.” 
him, standing there, a great quiet love shining \ “Yes, I know,” Lsaid, desperately. «‘ Why could 
out of his dark eyes, a fatal infirmity of purpose : he not be contented with such a home?” She 
shown in the small cleft chin, of the insanity ; did not seem te understand my words at first; 
that lurked in his blood, and at the same moment ; }then looked up, her work falling on her knee, 
robbed him of all hope, of love, and comfort in ; ‘her face growing slowly colorless. ‘What do 
this idol he had made. What would the end be? ! you mean? Is he going ta heave his home?” 
My wife followed me te the door, with a warn- “No, Mary. Only to bring some one else to 
ing whisper, ‘Is aught amiss with Shafton? Do watch for him beside you and Beppo.” She 
not look at him so fixedly, you may arouse sus- ; covered. her eyés with her hand. ‘I under- 
picion. And the poer fellow is so happy now— : stand—I understand,” after a'long pause. ‘‘T 
he has told me all about it,” her dear old face ; thought of that before.” But she had not 
flushing with a womanly blush and smile. I ¢ thought of it as I had. 
kissed her, and as I drove off, saw through the} ‘Mary,’ I said, ‘*that must mever be.” 
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«Why ” rheting: up ‘ial, the hot blood fosoeetondae or aiid 80 enti of 1 utter loneli- 
rushing to her face. ‘Do you think any al ness, of the vacant loss of a long life. 
could rob me of my place in Shafton’s heart?} Her sense seemed to come sharply back to 
Do you think I would be meanly selfish enough} her. ‘I tell you,” she said, ‘there are some 
to keep him to myself. My boy would “i love duties for which the reward never comes. They 
me less because he loved his wife more.’ Yet | are hard and bitter to ine last—to the last,” 
her voice nearly broke down in a sob at this. | beating her poor, withered breast with her 
She coughed and sat more upright, looking me{ hand, and crying aloud with a low, sobbing 
straight in the eyes to bear back bitter tears 1} moan: Somehow the thought came to me that 
knew. it was so; she cried to herself at night in all 
“I did not think of that,” I said. ‘Have you: these years when the trial outwardly had been 
forgotten, Mary? Could you, could I alee | dumbly, bravely borne. 
Shafton to drag an innocent young girl into an} I left Mary Parker that day; but I went to 
almost certain depth of wretchedness, withoui! her again. My hands at least should be clean. 
warning him of it? Would that be just, or} (ne argument she used was unanswerable, that 
honest?” $ to tell Shafton Parker of the inherited disease 
“You mean,” her gentle tones becoming | would surely hasten its approach. ‘Tell him 
almost vehement, ‘‘that my boy can never} that such a malady exists, but not its nature, if 
marry? That he must carry a doom unlike all; it must be done,” sae said, ‘then let him choose 
other men? You do not know what you say, ; his own part to act.” I consented to this, and 
doctor. It is easy for you, in your happy old: rode out the next Sunday afternoon, when I 
age, with wife and children about you, to coolly } knew Shafton would be at home, glad that the 
sentence the boy to such a fate. Easy! easy! responsibility would no longer rest with me. 
Better for him to go out into the wilderness; But. his insight was keen, his aunt’s pale face 
like the leper of old, forever crying. unclean, ? and swoolen eyes had troubled him too much 
unslenn, than to bar him out from all love— i to pass unexplained, and when I came the most 
all had been told. When I entered the library, 
She rose unsteadily, leaning her forehead § Shafton looked up from where he sat, putting 
against the mantle-shelf, her hand pulling at: his hand mechanically over the dog’s. head. His 
the collar of her dress. eyes were black and dilated, and his weak mouth 
I could not speak for a moment; at last a and chin trembled like a woman’s. Miss Par- 
said, ‘God knows, Mary Parker, it is no easy ; ker’s face was turned from me. 
thing for me to do. My ownheartached before: ‘‘This is a strange tale I hear, and late in the 
yours did. But right is right.” $ day,” he began, fiercely. . “If there be any 
‘*You:misjudge the necessity. Shafton has} such mysterious malady in my blood, it would 
lost, by his different training, all trace ef the} have been wise to warn me in time, to suffer 
family taint. There is no symptom in him——” me to fence it off. At least,” his voice growing 
She paused abruptly, reading my face keenly. : shrill, ‘‘not to wait until I had gained some- 
I could not say to her that the evidence in his} thing worth life, to come and stab me to the 
case was stronger than it had been in any of } quick.” 
the family; but I was silent. She stood motion-; I would not check the boy’s outery. ‘You 
less a moment, then buried her face in her hands. } have told him the nature of the obstacle?” I 
“You did not always,” I said, speaking with} said to Miss Parker. She shook’her head. 
difficulty, for I was tearing open an old wound,: ‘‘No,” pushing his hands from him, ‘let me 
“look at this matter as you do now. You} have as little of this to bear as possible. I can- 
thought it criminal once to entail such horrible: not live and suffer pain. If I am to die, let it 
misery on others. If we suffer Shafton to do’ be like Beppo here, not knowing the reason 
it, the crime is ours, not his.” why. But as for the little girl I love, it makes 
She did not raise her head. I walked to and$ no difference there. Why, you don’t knomp 
fro, went to the window, looking out. When! Hetty!” his face suddenly glowing. ‘I'll do 
my back was turned, she said in a voice hardly} all that is honorable. You shall go to her 
above her breath, “It was easier to give it up mother, if you will, doctor, tell her all; keed 
for myself than for my boy. And then I did; nothing back. But it will matter nothing to 
not know——” ’ Hester. If I were tainted with the leprosy, she 
She lifted her two hands slowly as she spoke, ? would be glad to die with me.” 
and held them outstretched before her, like one; ‘If she loves you, she will not suffer it to 
who was blind. In all my life I never saw a} part you,” said Miss Parker, with a bitter look 
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in her face. I saw that she siintiahantl how § suitable. We could find no fait with this young 
her own decision had been accepted by her § man personally, and his prospects were flat- 
lover. I did not hint that it was hardly coura- ; ’ tering. Bat an obstacle like this ”- «But 
geous to throw the onus of blame on the young ; ‘if the cause is not to be stated,” said Hester, 
girl. Shafton was not a man of moral courage, 3 3 “What am T to say to people? My attendants 
let him act according to his own nature. : are all engaged, and the wedding-dress is made,” 
“Doctor,” said Mary, rising, “will you end 3 her pink, pretty face growing white and twitch- 
this as soon as possible? ‘Will you go to Mrs. : ing hysterically. 
Beatman now?” I left the Beatmans, not feeling that any con- 
The boy took me by both hands, tears in his 3 $ solation in my grasp would be of use in such a 
eyes. ‘You have-been a true friend. God for- 3 case, and wondering, as I went down the steps, 
give me for what I said just now. Help me’ whether Shafton Parker would not have suf- 
through with this, doctor. I’m not strong, like § fered more, learning to know his wife through 
Joe, to bear thumps. I could not tell Hetty ; < the slow, baring years of married life, than now, 








this?” : by this sudden wrench which left him her image 
“I will fo now,” I'said; I had the pity for § undefaced. 
him I should have had for 2 woman 3 IT was not sorry that an important case in 


“To-morrow morning I will see Hetty,’ he 3 New Jersey called me from the city that night. 
said. ‘You will know my girl, then, when you 3 ; I knew that Shafton Parker would know his 
see how brave she is,” proudly. S fate the next morning, and the sight of me 

Miss Parker looked at him, put her hand-on $ would, probably, only irritate the disappoint- 
his sleeve. ‘‘Shafton, you will have me still, } ment. 
come what will. You don’t forget that? Tloved; When I returned, three days afterward, my 
you before you knew her,” stopping breathless. son was passing the depot as I left the cars, 

“Of course, certainly. See Hetiy herself,$and came upto me. ‘Parker’s gone, father,” 
doctor, and tell her. You will know then what} he said, with a grave look. ‘Got an.appoint- 
a'true woman is,” letting the hand that touched ; ment as midshipman from Col. J——, and left 
his drop indifferently. It was natural, after} this morning. Some break with the Beatmans, 
all; yet I could not look in Miss Parker’s face 3 I believe. He said, ‘Tell your father T’ll do 
after that.” ‘ 3 the best I can with what, is left of my life. He 
~ An hour after, I sat in a well-upholstered ; knows how much it is worth.’” 
parlor in Arch street, Mrs. Beatman, a small, : I sent Lotty out to Mary Parker, trusting to 
meek, pale-eyed, low-voiced Quakeress before } her finer woman’s touch for the fresh hurt;, 
me; her daughter, a younger model of herself, } afterward I reasoned with her coolly about her 
in a recess by the window, crying in a subdued 3 bey; he had chosen a man’s career, and would 
fashion to herself, good, honest tears, I doubt$ pursue it manfully. Nature had led him in- 
not, the first, probably, she ever had shed: The $ ; stinctively to that course which, from its change 





- elder lady’s cheek was slightly flushed, the con- ° Sand excitement, would ‘soonest heal this hurt; 


versation had been exciting. “Thee may de-} then of the Beatmans—what I had found them 
pend on my word, Dr. P——,” in a voice which 3 in reality to be. I was secretly amused to find 
reminded one of mildly acid wine. “I have : Show susceptible she was to this consolatory 
promised that the cause for breaking off the; ; view of the case. She “thanked God her boy’s 
marriage shall never be divulged by me. I ; life had not been squandered on this girl. She 
always keep a promise.” I did not doubt her, $ had seen men of large, generous natures stung 
but added, “It is of the utmost importance that to death, day by day, as by a thousand petty 
Mr. Parker should not be aware of the nature $ insects, in a home such as Shafton’s would have 
of the malady.” “I comprehend. And it is $ been,” etc., etc. Thereafter, she and my wife 
right, assuredly.” ‘You consider the engage- $ watched jhe Beatmans’ onward course with the 
@ent as broken positively then, madam? You interest which woman call charitable and for- 
would not risk your daughter’s happiness a : giving; ‘“‘wishing no evil to the poor creatures, 
“I wouldn’t be very much afraid,” sobbed the $ but very sure that such and such mishaps were 
young lady. ‘‘Shafton never appeared in the $ but the righteous judgments of heaven.” 

least deranged to me, except a little eceentri- § Shafton had ability; partially for that reason, 
city about his dress.” ‘Would thee risk thy § and partly through powerful influence, he rose 
own daughter in such a case?” said the lady, } steadily in the service. When he returned, three 
with a smile of calm superiority. ‘The match 3 years afterward, he was a manlier man than 
hithertg appeared to me eminently proper and} ‘ever I had hoped to see him, with a steadier 
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eye and thought. The sea, with its eternal ; one of his brother eee: wrote after ward, 
change of meaning, travel, the forced associa-; His men nick-named him, laughed at him to 
tion with a variety of character, had opened : each other, but obeyed him like dogs. Wherever 
unknown channels of thought and feellng, : his nervous little body was seen in the fight, 
widened, liberalized his mind. What he had : there they followed to the death. 

seen, he had the power of putting before you} His ship was before Roanoke Island, Sabine 
in a few vivid sentences, to which some light ; Pass, New Orleans; lastly, in the blockading 
touch of a word would give a curious resem- 3 squadron outside of Mobile, when Farragut 
blance. ‘‘Shafton has absorbed more of the § attacked Forts Powell, Morgan, and Gaines. 
world, through his eyes and ears, than any $ The long routine of carnage had palled upon 
traveler I ever met,” Joe said to me. ‘“There’s}the public ear, yet a magnetic shock thrilled 
something pathetic about it to me—a sort of } the people’s heart at the story of that strife of 
hunger of mind that devours everything within } heroes—the day when Craven fell. 

its grasp, as if he would fill up some aching; It was a cool, bright morning when the news 
void.” Joe watched me shrewdly. I said no-$came to us. My wife and I had gone out a few 
thing. I knew he always suspected me of § days before to Miss Parker’s, and were with ber 
having a share ix Shafton’s abrupt departure. § still. I wished to keep from her all news of 
Whatever hunger of soul or mind the poor fel-$ this battle until the truth could be known. 
lew knew, he had learned to hide it under a ; When we entered her room that morning, we 
close reticence of speech where himself was $ found her sitting by the open window, her face 
concerned. I was present when my daughter, $ deadly pale, but a strange, quiet smile on her 
Lotty, told him of Miss. Beatman’s marriage. : lips. The air lifted her hair gently. ‘I think 
“You knew her, Shafton? Why, I remember} my boy is dead,” she said, looking at us as if 
they said—but that was nonsense, of course. ; she did not seeus. ‘‘Ido not think this wind 
Well, ske’s married to one of the firm of Per- } touches his face—it never will touch it again.” 
rine Brothers. Hetty had an eye for money } My wife took her hand, anxiously. ‘Have you 
ever since we were at school together.” Parker} heard anything, Mary?” ‘Nothing. But I 
bore even this without flinching, but I saw by ; know that God has saved him from the fate of 
the gleam of his eye that the woman he had {his race.” Her face glowed as she said it. 


loved stood intact and pure in his heart as at ; Soon after, the morning papers and letters 
s 


first. 3 were brought in—one was in Shafton’s writing. 
Mary Parker was a proud, tremulously happy }I would have read it to her, but she put me 
woman while that visit lasted; Shafton was : aside. ‘It is to say good-by,” she said, calmly. 
strangely tender and watchful of her. [ thought } «Let me read my boy’s own words.” 
he understood now something of what her lonely} The letter was dated off Mobile, the day before 
life had been, and how he had filled it. He was $the battle began. He was going in to volunteer 
not content unless she went with him every 3 under Farragut, he said. He would be accepted, 
evening wherever he might be; for the young 3 he had reason to,understand. This was to say 
people made much of him, handed him about 3 good-by, for he would never return. She did 
from one to the other as long as he stayed. * not know how he had loved her; some day she 
When he was going, he bade me good-by. 3 would know. There was one other, when he 
‘“‘Only for a little while,” he said, ‘‘his aunt 3 was dead, to tell her he blessed God for having 
was not strong. . While they lived he would 3 known and cherished in his soul so true a woman. 
be with her as much as he could. The Parkers ; Even her husband could not refuse to let him 
were not long lived, he had heard; though for 3 Say that, when he was dead. For the rest, it 
him he was a hale, sound man, despite my fatal 3 * was worth while to have suffered his life to die 
forebodings.” 3 S this death that lay before him. Might God be 
And so he went his way again. Previous to} with us all. Farewell. 
that, his life had been idle enough; but the : Among the names of those who fell were 
opening of the war gave him work todo. The : seven officers, volunteers from the blockading 
man-ef-war on which he was first lieutenant ; squadron, who went down in the Tecumseh, 
was recalled from the coast of China and sta- $ $ ° inclosed in 9 solid iron prison, with no moment 
tioned before Charleston: His letters were brief § of time to ask God to have mercy on their souls. 
after that, written in few pregnant words. The 31 read it, and was silent, ‘‘He did not need to 
soul of the man was alive for the first time; on ; ask it,” she said, with energy. ‘‘God! I thank 
fire for the cause for which he fought—electric ; Thee for the glory of my boy’s death!” and 
with vigor, hope, faith, He fought like a tiger, $ bowed her head forward. When we.took her 
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up, she. was unconscious; but while she lives, : his life away, too, when he need not have been 
the spirit of that thanksgiving will be the life; in the engagement at all? It is provoking as 
of Mary Parker’s soul, $ well as horrible’”—and so passed on. 

We met Hetty Beatman on the street, Lotty, ; ‘‘You need not deliver Shafton’s message,”’ 
and I, that day. Mrs. Perrine, as she is now. 3 my wife said, quietly. ‘That is not the woman 
‘And poor Parker is dead?” she said. ‘‘Threw ; he loved. She died with him,” 
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THE SAINTED PICTURE. 





BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 





Mx life is like the midnight skies, ‘ Oh! when 4 saw thee dead, no tear 

Lit by the radiance of thine eyes; Dropped on the white flowers of thy bier, 
They haunt my troubled memories More fraught with anguish than mine own; 
Like thoughts that purify and bless, My selfish heart stood all alone— 

And bring us peace and happiness; Thou in Heaven’s morn, I in earth’s night, 
Like prayers which make us strong ard brave, Love drifting with thee out of sight. 

That sanctify, and soothe, and Baye, But looking now beyond the veil, 

A wealth of deathless love there lies ‘And hope has hushed the hoart’s low wail, 
SEES Tels Se~-hy wardens eyes! That came and went tike prayers unsaid, 
When life seems crushed and words are dead, 
I look upon thy sweet, sweet face, 

That wears its old-time love and grace, 
And feel thou art forever mine, 

By all on earth, by all divine; 

For thou hast loved me once, and Heaven 
Will never take the gift thus given! 


And thou wert mine, thou poet-bird! 
Those tender lips, though never stirred 
By one sweet uttered human word 
That I may hear on earth again, 
For thou hast passed life’s broken pain, 
In trembling niusic yet I hear— 
Those tender lips—those lips so dear! 
This picture, which I press to-day 

Close to my lips, close to my heart, 
Heeds not the tender words I say, 

Nor yet the tears which sometimes start; 
And yet immortal beauty lies 
On lips, and brow, and tender eyes. 
And as a meek nun kneels at eve 

Before the Virgin, at her shrine, 
My soul love’s grandest offering leaves 

Before this sainted face of thine. 


I know the harvest-moon makes light, 
The letters of thy name to-night, 
Upon the tablet gleaming white; 
That tablet standing cold and stark, 
That seems to me so false and dark; 
For in this silent face I see 

The fond eyes smile again on me, 

As if in living constancy, 

To guard and bless me till I die, 
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BY D. W. TELLER. 





Take the pillows from the cradle, 
Where the little sufferer lay; 

Draw the curtain, close the shutter— 
Shut out every beam of day. 


Pattering feet no more will need them, 
Walking in the fields of light. 


Parents, faint and worn with watching 
Through the long dark night of grief; 
Dry your tears, and soothe your sighings, 

Gain a respite of relief. 


Spread the pall upon the table; 
Place the lifeless body there; 
Back from off the marble features, 


t. 
Lay the auburn curls with care. Mother, care no more fs needed, 


To allay the rising moan; . 
And though you now may leave it, 
It can never be alone. 


Angels bright will watch beside it, 
Tn its quiet, holy slumber 

Till the morning, thén awake it, 
To a place among their number. 


Thus a golden link is broien 
In the chain of earthly bliss; 
Thus the distance shorter making, 
_’Ewixt the brighter world and this. 


With its little blue-veined fingers 
Crossed upon its sinless breast; 

Free from care, and pain, and anguish— 
Let the infant cherub rest. 


Smooth its little shroud about it; 
Pick its toys from off the floor; 

They, with all their sparkling beauty, 
Ne’er can charm their owner more. 


Take the little shoe and stocking 
From the doting mother’s sight; 
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CHAPTER XIII. $ their first bloom, this young man kept his wife 
A YEAR went by, in which Edward seated | happy by every gentle means, because all the 
himself more firmly on the throne of England ; bloom and brightness of her content was given 
than ever. The tree of Lancaster was utterly } back to him. As the sun draws heayenward at 
uprooted and overthrown. Young Edward and } : ; morning, dews shed upon the earth at eventide, 
his saintly father slept in almost unhonored } } giving and drinking in sweetness, he received 
graves; Margaret was a prisoner, bowed and; back all the grace and love his kindness be- 
broken-hearted. Love and ambition had both § stowed on her. Thus in his very kindness he 
been ruthlessly slain and swept out of her life. } was selfish. In surrounding Maud with objects 
This proud woman, who had made all England ; of beauty, he only rendered her more exquisitely 
tremble with a shock of arms, scarcely gave } agreeable to his own fastidious taste, and made 
the haughty Edward a passing care. She had} her home a little Paradise, to which he could 
fallen too low for his remembrance. Thus, for} retire from the whole world, and receive the 
a time, England had rest, and her king threw} worship of one true heart in delightful com- 
himself into the pleasures of a highly sensual $ ; pleteness. 
life, with keen relish, after the outburst of war; One servant, I have said, was in Maud’s 
Which had made him thoroughly a monarch. household now, raised far above the others by 
All this time Maud Chichester—for we have } greater culture, and a knowledge of the world 
no other name to give her—stayed contentedly more extensive than the young recluse had ever 
in her solitary home upon the edge of the forest. ’ known. He was a stout, middle-aged man, who 
She was innocent of all wrong, responsible to; had evidently seen some service in the field, for 
no one but the singular man to whom she was; he had been wounded, and walked lame from 
wedded, and so isolated from social life that the { the effects of an arrow which had pierced one 
great historical events of the day reached ber leg to the bone, and left a perpetual inflamma- 
tardily, and sometimes not at all. $ tion there. 
The persons who composed her household } This man acted as steward to Maud’s little 
were, with one exception, residents of the | bousebold, master of the stables, which con- 
forest, rudely bred people, capable of perform. : tained one or two strong roadsters, a fiery war- 
ing the light household duties which fell to} steed, and a pretty milk-white palfrey, which 
their lot, but knowing and caring little beyond j Maud loved almost as if it had been human. 
that. Still they were all devoted and loving ; Other servants had, from time to time, veen 
servitors, and Maud felt little need of other 3 added to the household, and the whole ests 
companionship, for one sweet hope made the} } lishment had assume? more completely the 
present a heaven to her, and her intellect found ; aspect of a gentleman’s residence in all its 
ample food in the books which formed an un- : appointments. Still no guest ever entered those 
usual part of the adornments recently added to : walls. Once or twice the sound of bugles, co1- 
the lodge. During this whole year Maud had, : ing up from the forest, had drawn Maud to her 
in truth, little cause for unhappiness. That} balcony; and once she saw a score of hounds 
love, which now made up her whole existence, tearing through the, trees in hot, brutal eager- 
had received nothing but tenderness in return ; ness after a deer, whose mad leaps brought the 
for its self-abnegation. The young man who } heart into her mouth. Directly this was fol- 
had possessed himself of her being neither grew } lowed by a train of horsemen, who dashed along 
cold or negligent. So far from that, his devo-; the same glades, shedding glow and warmth 
tion to her seemed to have rounded itself into } ; through the greenness with their gorgeous 
more loving completeness as time wore on; as} ' hunting-dresses. It was a magnificent pageant 
a selfish child hoards its peaches with dainty } that came and went in a-minute, almost taking 
handling, cautious that nothing shall brush off : Maud’s breath away; for in one a fore- 
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most horsemen she had seen her husband. He { time,” answered Grantley; ‘‘but go in—go in. 
flashed through the trees like lightning, giving { The whole hunt may come this way any minute, 
the leayes a red glow as he went. Then all ; and you must not be seen.” 
was still again, save the sounds of a hunter's} «Did my husband say that?” asked Maud, 
horn deep in the forest—so deep that it sounded’: wiping away her tears. 
like a far-off echo, which told her that the whole “Yes.” 
thing was real. “And what more?” 

“What is it, Grantley?—what is it?” she: «It was all he did say.” 
cried, leaning over the balcony and addressing ‘*What, no word?—no regret?” 
the steward, who had paused to watch the hunt; ‘+My master'was in haste. Saw you not how 
sweep by. ‘Surely I saw my lord, and another, : swiftly he rode away?” 
whose face reminds me of one awful night in “Oh, yes! I saw—without a word for me.” 
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my life.” g “He had no time—could you not see that?” 
“The steward dropped the hand which) had : ‘Not a word for me—not one for our child!” 
been shading his eyes. 3 “Lady, the master has greater work on hand. 


“Ay, madam. It was the master sure enough. : There, listen how angrily the king winds his 
The king is out hunting with his nobles and $ bugle.” 
their hounds.” Maud smiled through the fresh tears that 
“And my husband with him? Oh, Grantley! } ‘ were filling her eyes. 
he must be in high favor to ride so near the: “No wonder the king cannot do without him,” 


king.” she said, proudly. ‘Say, Grantley, you have 
“He is in high favor,” answered the man, i been at court and should know. Of all Ed- 
tersely. : ward’s followers, is there one to compare with 


‘But he will surely come hither; not the } him?” 
king himself could keep him away from home; ‘Not one. I can answer for that,” was the 
when within sight of its walls.” ardent response. ‘In this kingdom he has no 
“The saints forbid!” muttered Grantley. ‘If $ mate.” 
Edward discovers this forest nest ”> but he «T was sure of it—quite sure; and he will 
broke off suddenly, for up the river-path a:come back soon. It is now ten days since he 
horseman dashed with headlong speed, waving was here—a long time. Why, our son has 
one hand in signal that the steward should come learned to notice things since then; that will 
over. ® please him. Oh! I hope he will come alone.” 
Grantley hurried down to the boatand pushed $ ‘The saints grant that he may,” was the 
it across the river. His master rode close to the $ steward’s muttered reply; “for if Edward comes 
bank and spoke with him as he sat. Pw ith him, there will be a carouse that will shake 
“Grantley, see that your mistress keeps out 3 the old rafters like a storm; and my lord’s secret 
of sight. The king huntg close by, and he j will be at the mercy of every gallant about the 
my insist on coming to the lodge. Tell her to $ court, unless she creeps into a corner and hides 
keep within her bower-chamber, with the boy g herself.” 
and everything of womankind about the house. : While these half expressed words were on his 
If she consents to bolt herself in, so much the lips, a wild commotion arose in the forest close 
better. At any rate, see that everything is re- by. The undergrowth bent and rustled as if a 
moved that may denote her presence.” $ tornado were rushing through it; and out from 
As he spoke, the young husband saw Maud } the mangled foliage came a stag, with antlers 
coming around an angle of the building, gather- } of a dozen years growth, bounding forward in 
ing her ‘wimple over her head in breathless ; great, staggering leaps toward the river. His . 
haste; but, fearing delay, he waved her an efforts were frightful to look upon; ridges of 
adieu, and, putting spurs to his hunter, dashed ; foam swayed ‘around his epen mouth, from 
into the forest. ; which the panting tongue quivered hot and red, 
“Has he gone? Oh, Grantley! has he gone ; scattering great drops of blood like a crimson 
without one word?” cried Mand, as the steward {rain behind him. His great eyes, magnificent 
shot his boat across the stream. in their wildness, were strained wide open with 
Maud’s eyes were full of tears; her lips 3 terror, for he had distanced the hounds only for 
quivered with keen disappointment. amoment. The last reeling leap that sent him 
“Not one word—and it is three weeks since I on to the banks of the stream, brought a dozen 
have seen him.” ‘packs of dogs out from the forest like a whirl- 
“He is in attendance on the king and had no { wind, yelping in one grand chorus, bounding 
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on like coupled demons, deadly and fierce they } lodge. What say you iia a atin 


rushed upon him. Down the banks he plunged 
with a mighty effort of desperation. His ant- 
lers and hot and red mouth rose above the 
waves; his stately limbs spurned them back 
with desperate strokes that shot him half across 
the stream. Now the waters were alive with 
the pursuit. A crowd of blood-thirsty hounds 
dashed down the banks, and into the stream 
with one simultaneous yelp that curdled the 
very air, and held the stag, for one instant, 
paralyzed in the water. Before he could move 
again they were upon him. Two enormous gtag- 
hounds seized him by the head and dragged it 
under water, others leaped over him and fought 





men?” 

He looked around for Duke Richard, but that 
courteous personage had left the hunt when the 
excitement was at its highest, and, fording the 
river lower down, was that moment in front of 
the lodge. 

Maud met him at the door. He dismounted, 
kissed her upon the forehead, and led her into 
the house. ‘here was no haste or undue ex- 
citement in this. 

‘¢Go in, Maud,” he said, ‘*I am in attendance 
on the king, who will be here anon. Hold your- 
self close in your chamber while he remains at 
the lodge; and be sure to keep the child quiet. 





brutally for, a grip at his hide, or a snarling ; Nay, love, we have no time for aught but brief 
tug at his tortured throat. The waters,’ a mo- $words. Go in, bolt the door, and do not look 
ment before limpid as crystal, grew muddy and i forth from loophole or window.” 
crimson under the awful tumult. The poor Maud’s sweet, eager face had been full: of 
stag floated now, and was only held back from } } pleasant expectation when he rode up. . But it 
the current by the dogs that rested over his } $ expressed sad disappointment now. 
death-throes. «In the midst of this thrilling} «Will you not come in one moment and look 
scene, while the poor stag had fought his head $ on, the boy?” she said, clinging to his arm; 
loose, and fixed great eyes with a hopeless § ; ‘this little hand took a skein of silk from mine 
glance on the opposite bank, that train of hunts- ; but yesterday.” 
men once more broke through the forest, seid “Not now—not at all, perhaps; only obey 
gathered upon the bank in one grand, gorgeous j me. The hunt swept this way before { was 
group; foresters and keepers swarmed up, all; aware. Is everything ready? Grantley had 
eager and mad for that poor animal’s destruc- 3 but little time to reniove all female litter from 
tion. One last cry, almost human in its an- } the rooms; but I hope it is done.” 
guish, two great drops, more piteous than blood, He spoke with decision, and put her gently 
breaking through the film in those eyes, and the ; away with his hand. Poor Maud scarcely knew 
noble creature struggled no more. him, his commands were given with such cool 
‘Call back the dogs. Swim in and save the ; composure, while she was quivering from head 
buck, or he will be lost,” shouted King Edward, ;} to foot. 
with fierce joyousness, riding up and down the “Go, Maud, go and tell Grantley that the 
banks of that pretty stream, which was all alive ; king will be here in half an hour, and must be 
with the hunt. ; ; feasted. No more words, sweet one; but obey 
Half a dozen wood-rangers plunged into the ; me.” 
water, and the buck was brought to land still; It was a needless command, that fair young 
alive, but exhausted beyond a struggle for his | mother could not choose but obey him. She 
last breath. The hunters dismounted. The } : gave his orders to the steward, then, retreating 
eager dogs were driven back. A crowd of | into her bower-chamber, shut herseif in. Ina 
human beings swarmed up to end the hunt. } corner of the sumptuous room stood a child’s 
Foremost of all strode the lofty Edward, ra- ;} cradle, curtained with rose-colored silk, with 
diant, fierce, taking natural precedence. an under cloud of cardinal point, such as nuns 
“Where is my knife? This is a stag worth ; have spent a lifetime in giving to posterity. 
hunting down. Stand back—stand back, men! > Maud sunk to her knees by the cradle, and 
my own hand shall despatch him!” ’ awoke the child from its sweet slumbers with 
Some one put a knife in his hand. .Two : her sobs—the first her*young husband had ever 
rangers knelt down and turned the stag on his ; drawn from that bosom. 
back. With a light hand Edward drew his knife; That moment th young man urged his horse 
across the animal’s throat, while a score of < into the stream, and, swimming him over, joined 
courtiers looked on admiringly. ?the hunters. Edward had performed his kingly 
“‘Now give the dogs a full share, noble hun- ? part in slaughtering the deer, and was ready to 
ters, they have done well; and send the buck ; ; mount, for a keen appetite followed quickly on 
up yonder, for we will sup to-night in yon } the day’s sport. 
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“Here comes our host with tidings of good ; nificent strength to excess of pleasure, or the 
. . 3 . . . 
cheer, doubt it not,” he cried, watching the ° 3 fatigue of war for any continuance of time, 
young horseman with anxiety, for the stream 3 3 awoke from his sleep with a rebound, and met 
was deep there, and its passage dangerous to a : ° the bright morning in all the joyousness of 


breasted his ‘way through the current. ‘*What 
tidings, mon chere?” 

«There will be no lack of food or wine, sire; 
at least such as a sharp appetite will excuse. 
But the river is deep here, a few rods farther 
down the rocky bottom will give safe foothold 
for our horses.” 

‘Lead the way—lead the way! Mount, gen- 
tlemen, and let us forward! It would be better 
if we had some fair dame to do the honors yon- 
der; but lacking that, which most of us covet 
before meat or drink, it shall go hard if we do 
not make the old walls ring again.” 

With this right jovial speech, Edward leaped 
upon his horse, and directly, with the attending 
lords, was riding along the river, which they 
forded half a mile down streain, where the water 
was shallow enough to be readily forded. + 

With all the clang and cheerful tumult which 
attends a pleasure party, Edward and his no- 
bles entered the lodge, and directly that tran- 
quil dwelling was a scene of such riotous mirth 
as we of modern days can have no idea of. 
Wine and wassal raged high that night; song 
and story rang out from loophole and window, 
through which the hot radiance of torch and 





, horse less perfectly trained than the one which ; supreme health, 


“Up, merry hunters, up! We should have 
been in the saddle hours age,” he cried. ‘‘Some 
one bring me an ewer and plenty of fresh water. 
Faugh! how the room smells of spilt wine. 
What ho! let the foresters and keepers know 
that we start in half an hour! Hark! how the — 
dogs bay with impatience! Now, gentlemen, 
to the saddle. Our host has his foot in the stir- 
rup already, and, by the rater aoes not seem 
over well pleased.” 

Thus Edward gave out comment and com- 
mand, as he laved his face in the silver basin 
held by a servitor on the knee, and prompt 
obedience followed each word. 

True enough, the master of the lodge had one 
foot in the stirrup ready to mount, for he was 
eager to lead that riotous mob of noblemen 
from his quiet habitation; but he withdrew his 
foot again, leaving his horse to an attendant, 
and entering the lodge, disappeared through a 
side door which led from the entrance hall into 
Maud’s bower-chamber. The young mother 
was there, still dressed, and lying on a couch 
she had occupied all night; for, with a scene-s9 
riotous and strange passiag under the same 
roof with herself and child, she could not sleep, 


flambeau fell upon the river, turning its waters} and had spent the slew hours trembling with 
into great breadths of gold and ridges of molten; dread. She sprang to her feet as his)knock 
rubies. Never was there a more gracious boon : reached her ear, and ran to meet him with a 
companion than Edward Plantagenet; his loud, 3 sense of infinite relief. 

but melodious voice rose above the others with: ‘My poor girl, my own sweet wife, they 
overflowing volume, and his laugh rang out with 3 3 have frightened all the bloom from this face; 
the silvery clearness of a war-trumpet. Every ; : but rest content, the king is even now ready to 
excuse that gallantry could give to excess was; mount. In a féw minutes he and his followers 
made. Fair beauties of the court, even the; ; will leave my birdie and her nestling in peace.” 
queen herself were pledged in overflowing gob- § Maud clung to him nervously. Not that she 
lets. The very hounds 'that had run down their $ $ feared any evil when he was by, but his haste 
prey so nobly, were honored by king and 3 and riding-dress warned her that he must go 
subject, till red wine stained festal board and; with the king, and leave her alone with new 
floor in its rich overflow from hands itself had 3 thoughts and vague fears in her mind. 
rendered unsteady. ‘All night{long till thecool,$ ‘Nay, bonnibel, this is childish] he expos- 
sweet breath of morning came sighing up from ; tulated, as she flung her arms about his neck. 
the forest this wassal kept on. There wasno; ‘But you are going—you are going!” 

going to rest that night. Those who fell into § “It cannot be helped. Remember I am not a 
shimber dropped heavily from their seats, and 3 : monarch to will my own movements, only the 
slept off the riot on the rushes strewn over the ; } follower of one. Now be brave and kiss me, 
floor. Edward threw himself on a couch which $ for I must be gone.” 

swéet Maud Chichester had occupied many ai : She clung to him closer and tried to smile, 
time, where, with hot cheeks and smiling lips, ; : } but tears would come again. 

he dreamed over the pleasures that hadecasthim{ A knock on the door, struck by the handle of 
down to a level with his lowest follower. ; a riding-whip, startled them both. The young 


But this monarch, who never yielded his mag- } husband ‘seized Maud by both arms and strove 
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to force them from his neck; but that instant 
the door was flung open, and Edward stood 
upon the threshold. Maud, whose face had 
been half loosened, fell upon her husband’s 
bosom, and her face was concealed. The young 
husband turned upon the kjng, and the stern 
contraction of his features might have startled 
a less brave man. But it only brought a cloud 
of crimson to Edward’s face. 

‘*Mon Dieu! I have opened the wrong door, 
and broken up a pretty scene in this rude haste 
to be gone.” 

What more he might have said died on his 
lips, for the young man’s face became so coldly } 
white that it checked the words in their midst. 
After a moment’s hesitation, Edward clused the 
door, and went away laughing rather uneasily 
as he passed through the entrance hall. 

Maud lifted her face as the door closed. It 
was pale with affright. 

‘Be, quiet and fear nothing,” said her hus- 
band, in a low voice, which trembled in spite 
of his stern will. This need not disturb you. 
-Now farewell for a little time— farewell!” 

He put her gently from him, strode toward ¢ 
the cradle, and casting a look at the little; 
sleeper resting there, went out of the room, * 
treading so heavily that she could hear his 
spurs ring against the granite floor aheve the 
general din, 

Before she left the spot where that last fare- < 
well was taken, the royal party was sweeping $ 
through the forest on its route to London. Ed- 
ward rode a little in advance of his courtiers; 
but his late host kept close to his bridle-rein— 
that stern, cold face held even Edward’s brave 
nature in something like awe. For awhile they 
rode on in dead silence; then an uneasy laugh 
broke from the monarch, and he turned frankly 
to his companion. 

“Nay, by my soul! this is a merry joke, 
Dickon! What if my Lady Anna hears of it?” 

The young man did not answer, but his very 
lips turned white with suppressed rage. 

‘Nay, nay; dread saint, I do but jest. Still 
I can but remember that this lodge was to have 
been redeemed from its evil name, and become 
the seat of hard study and innocent book lore. 
Oh, Dickon! Dickon! this is a rare discovery, 
Who would have suspected thee of a light-o’- 
love?” 

‘Sire, spare me these comments, and do not 
again apply that epithet to the woman you have 
seen resting on this bosom. There is not on 
curth @ creature more blameless, or incapable 
of evil.” 


Edward turned upon his saddle with sudden 
» Vou. XLVILL.—21 


vehemence; a look of stern surprise swept the 
laughter from his face, and sent the glitter of 
steel into his eyes. 

“Ha! boy, has this folly struck so deep? 
What do these words hint at? Nothing, I trow, 
that your king will find it impossible to for- 
give.” 

‘*Sire!’’ was the cold answer, ‘‘ where Richard 
loves, his passion must be pure as its object, 
else he tastes it not. Men may sin against their 
own consciences from ambition, because it is, 
the grandest want of a lofty mind. But the 
: heart which sins against itself is,base indeed ; 
; the lip that meets that of Richard must have 
$ felt no meaner touch, nor meet his with a anee 
3 of crime. The lady you speak of is ——’ 

‘*Silence, sirrah, if you would not dare me 
to smite the words from those lips. If what 
you hint at exists, smother the secret. Is it 
not enough that one Plantagenet has played 
$ the madman, and flung half his strength away 
$ in blind love of a penniless and powerless sub- 
ject? Or has that astute mind failed to read a 
lesson from the folly which has filled this king- 
¢dom for years with wild commotion? I say, 
: boy, failing the life of our son and heir, the in- 
 heritance which carries the crown of England 
: with it must rest with thee.” 

‘‘With me, sire? There is Clarence!” 
“Clarence! Hark ye, boy; thet weak hand 
tshall never wield the sceptre thy strong arm 
Shas helped me win. The haughty traitress, his 
: wife, shall yet disgorge Earl Warwick’s wealth, 
$ which has been wrested from the gentle Lady 
Anna. That power centred in thy hands, Rich- 
ard, must win the discontented barons back to 
their fealty. Husband of Warwick’s fairest 
daughter, and master of his vast estates, thy 
power in this, our kingdom, will be scarcely 
second to that of the king. Do not mar this 
glorious fortune, boy, with a folly that even 
Clarence would blush at,” 

Richard did not answer. Every word of this 
speech had aroused the ambitious fiend in his 
bosom into keen action. Had these thoughts 
found place in his mind before? Did he know 
the power his gentle words, and the poetry 
which breathed in them, had won over Prince 
Edward’s maiden widow? She was beautiful— 
this Anna of Warwick—and heiress to greater 
wealth than Edward himself could claim from 
inheritance. Those who loved her father, and 
{remembered him as greatest among the per- 
} sistent barons, who made and unmade kings, 
gave her homage and allegiance such as had 
never been rendered to the queen. 

3 These thoughts flashed like lightning through 
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the brain that had given higher range to its 
ambition than Edward dreamed of. Richard 
did not speak, but, wheeling his horse suddenly, 
dashed down a forest-path and lost himself in 
the woods. When he came forth again Maud 
Chichester’s fate was sealed. Richard had told 
the truth. He was far too refined in that in- 
tense selfishness which takes the utmost enjoy- 
ment out of everything that comes in its way, 
for the coarser pleasures which disgraced Ed- 
«ward’s reign. The woman he loved must be 
innocent, pure, and devoted, because these 
qualities alone appealed to his fastidious taste. 
He did not shrink from sin in his own person; 
but to mate with anything unholy in a woman 
set his whole nature if revolt. But that love $ 
which springs so much from the intellect, is 
at all times subservient to the master passion $ 
which has power to control that intellect. There 
is no doubt that Richard loved the young crea- 
tare whom he had married privately, it is true, 
but in good faith as regarded the future. He 
was yery young then, and love controlled all 
other feelings with him. Time had not changed 
him, and could not change him in that. 
the growth of a mighty ambition overshadowed 
the love it could not uproot. With the dim 
vision of a crown before him, the young man 
was ready to crucify his own soul, and the heart. 
which had loved him best, knowing well that 
this great love would be an eternal bar between 
him and the greatness he dimly groped after. 

All day long this young man rode in the 
forest up and down, never resting for a mo- 
ment. ' 

He felt no fatigue, and was neither hungry 
nor athirst. All these feelings were consumed 
by the burning thoughts which had taken fire 
from Edward’s suggestion—thoughts that had 
smouldered in his bosom without hope till then; 
for, while Clarence lived, he was far removed 
from the throne, even though the infant heir 


But 3 


ness is nothing. If power is only to be won by 
suffering, then it is kindest to be cruel!” 

With these keen, selfish thoughts in his mind, 
Gloucester rode close up to the brink of the 
stream and looked toward his wife’s chamber. — 
She was seated near the window, not looking 
out, for the: night had lowered down stormily 
over the forest; but he could distinguish the 
lovely outlines ef her face defined against thé® 
rosy cloud of curtains that swept over her in- 
fant’s cradle. Clearly cut and pure as a cameo, 
that sweet side face appeared against the warm 
<background. It was the head of a Madonna, 

pensive and sad, but imbued with the very spirit 
he innocent affection. 
A groan broke from this hard man. With all 
his philosophy, the young heart in his bosom 

Sached with intolerable pain, for he loved that 
’ beautiful creature above all women in the world 
—above everything but the erown which his 
soyl grasped at. It was agony to give her up— 
such agony as only a strong man can feel and 
conquer. 
’ ‘Slowly that strange being turned his horse 
and rode away. To the last his head was 
turned, and his eyes dwelt on the fading out- 
lines of that face. When it died away, the cloud 
of drapery grew crimson in his mind; and where 
those beloved features had been, a. massy crown 
broke upon his imagination, burning itself 
against a sea of blood. 

«Be it so,”” he muttered. ‘Are crowns ever 
$won without slaughter and bloodshed? What 
} matters it to me if human life goes out on the 
battle-field, or between four walls? But love 
her? Love—St. Paul! it is hard!’’. 

Through the black forest he rode, filled with 
‘blacker thoughts, and moaning sad echoes to 
}the wind, which soughed gloomily among the 
branches like grieved spirits praying him to 
pause before he gave up that which is most pre- 
cious in human life—human love. But heaven 
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should be taken from his path, as his sickly ; itself had no power to win that hard, brilliant 
state seemed to promise. ) man back to the life he had abandoned. 

That day Richard Plantagenet gave himself ; When Richard entered the Tower, weafy and 
up to the ambition which was ready to sweep ; ‘ unattended, he passed the king upon the ram- 
down human rights, and trample out the human ; parts, and paused to address him. 
life which lay in his path tq the throne. “Let ; “Sire!” he said, in the low, calm voice which 
me go and look upon the walls that shelter } won so sweetly on the ear, ‘have I your gra- 
her,” he said, communing with the demon that ? cious permission to urge my suit with the Lady 
possessed him; ‘‘this yearning pain is a sign :Anna? She is fair, and under the poween of 
of weakness, gnd must be vanquished. He who ; your highness will be richly endow 
grapples with destiny must learn first to con- ; Edward looked at his brother piaschingly. 
quer himself. Happiness or power—both are } : ‘Tell me in all frankness, Richard, are you 
impossible. This day my choice must be taken. ; ‘ free to wed this lady, and thus wrest her inherit- 


Maud, my poor Maud! how she will suffer—how ‘ance from grasping Clarence and his wife, who 
But to one who aspires happi- ‘ apes the royalty which she usurps?” 


she loves me! 
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‘*Sire!” answered Richard, gravely, ‘“‘no; must pay for exaltation was a broken heart 
bands hold Richard Plantagenet which he will: for that gentle wife, he did not shrink back 
not find the power to break when the occasion } weakly, or in half measures wring her soul 
requires it.” ’ with uncertainties. Still he could not wholly 
«And the fair lady of the lodge? ‘Ah, Rich-! give her up, or crush her to the earth with a 
ard! Richard!” ; single blow. It was not fear which held him 
“Do not speak of her—not jestingly, at least. back, for, in good or evil, boy or man, the 
No woman worthy of that light scoff has ever; prince was bold as the greatest general that 
stayed Richard one moment on his path.” ¢ ever lived; but he loved the woman dearly, and 


Sods dscteveued 


‘Is it so serious, then? Well, well; boy! love 
lightly or in earnest, as seems you best; so long 
as no grand passion, such as nearly lost’ your 


shrunk from sweeping the glory from her life 
at one fell swoop. With these feelings wound- 
ing his heart, without in the least changing his 


king a throne, usurps policy and schemes of; purpose, Richard sent a message to Maud. 
more consolidated power from our house, Teare } With all his courage and iron resolution, he 
not. But Edward is not yet strong enough to? could not slay that gentle heart with his own 
breast his enemies without the firm support of: hand. But Catesby, his master of the horse, 
his kinsmen. The great wealth of Earl War-{ was sent on the savage errand. This man was 
wick was a mighty prop to his influence; that: Richard’s instrument, not his confidant—for, 
wealth must not be divided, or pass away from $ young as he was, the prince told his secrets to 








our house. It must be wielded, too, with a: 
firmer hand than weak Clarence ever pos- 
sessed.” 

“But he will not give up a fair half of these 
goods without a struggle,” answered Richard. 
‘Before proceeding in this matter I would have $ 
full assurance of royal protection in my suit for 
@ generous division.” 

“Division! Ay, by my icrown, I will pledge 
all that you can ask when the fair Anna is once $ 
your bride. But as for division, look you, Rich- : 
ard, if Clarence’ swerves again, but by a hair’s- 
breadth, from his allegiance, there will be little 
need of halving Warwick’s riches.” 

A keen, quick glance was exchanged between 
the brothers, . That look of cold ferocity which 
sometimes hardened Ed ward’s features into iron, 
thrilled its;way to the eager heart of Richard. 
From that moment the fate of Clarence was un- 
derstood between the brothers. 


arenes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Maup CHICHESTER was alone with her child. 
She had been greatly disappointed in not seeing ; 
her husband again after the royal carouse, and % 
watched his coming with more than usual im- ; 
patience; Duke Richard was never wantonly 
cruel. He could be hard as steel under an am- 
bitious purpose, but he took no pleasure in suf- 
fering for its own sake. He loved the fair, ? 
young woman who had cast her life with such ¢ 
unquestioning trustfulness into his keeping, 
and would have endured pain a thousand times 
over rather than give it to her. But he lived 
even then up to the maxim which genius has 
given to his lips. 

‘What's bought by blood must’ be by blood 
maintained;”’ and when the price’ which he; 
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no man living. He commanded, but seldom 
explained. 

When Maud heard the tramp of a horsé on 
the forest-path, she started up from her child’s 
cradle like a bird fluttering out from its nest 
as the father bird approaches, snatched the 
babe from under its rosy cloud of silk, and 


> kissed it with passionate joy. 


“He is coming! Oh, my boy! my sweet, 
sweet boy! father is here! Kiss me, darling! 
kiss me back! and he shall take it warm from 
my lips.” 

The boy, just aroused from his slumber, 
opened his great eyes wide, stretched out his 
white feet and chubby little hands, like a prize- 
fighter trying his limbs, and broke into a lusty 
cry that brought the hot blood into Maud’s face. 

‘‘What, crying, and your father here? You 
naughty, naughty child! You shall not kiss 
me with that mouth. ‘There, go back to bed, 


$ sleepy thing!” 


She lifted the curtains, huddled the child 
back into his cradle, gave him a little pat of 
the hand, half tender, half impatient, and ran 
out to meet Catesby, who that: moment entered 
the great hall. f 

Maud fell back on seeing the man, so keenly 
disappointed that she could not speak. All the 
graceful dignity of her character was lost in 
this painful surprise. 

“Lady,” said Catesby, advaneing toward her, 
‘‘forgive this rude entrance. I was only, wait- 
ing to inquire the way to your presence.” 

“Come you from my lord?” questioned Maud, 
forgetful of ‘the secret she had been cautioned 
to guard. ‘‘Have you seen him?” ' 

Catesby took @ letter from his bosom and 
gave it to her. © ; , 
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She looked at the writing. ‘To the Lady at sthat none of the comforts to which you have 
Hunsdon Lodge,” she read. There was-no more; ; been used are wanting.” 
but she knew the handwriting, and pressed her; ‘Comforts! comforts! and without him! Slilt 
lips upon it, blushing crimson the next moment ¢ : si should be thankful for so much care. So I 
when she saw Catesby’s eyes upon her. ‘am. But hear you not a wail? I must go and 
‘Go in yonder, fair sir; my people will attend : ; still it. That is the way orphans ery out when 
to your comfort while I read this missive,” she ; : God smites them with loneliness.” 
said, with gentle courtesy. ‘In a brief time I 3 3 Maud went into her child’s room again, pale 
will see you again.” 3 as death, and crying unconsciously. She did 
“With a bend of the head, she withdrew into ; not return for a fall hour. At last Catesby 
the chamber where her child had dropped to sent to inform her that he wished to take leave; 
sleep again, and lay among the rosy draperies ; and then she came forth looking like a poor 
and snow-white pillows like a cherub couched ‘iittle dove creeping out from the drench of o 
among summer clouds.’ With fingers quivering ; rain-storm. Catesby looked at her almost in 
with impatience, she attempted to unknot the $ pity. 
band of floss silk with which the letter was tied, “Grantley will remain here,” he said. ‘His 
but only tangled it into a crimson impossibility. : orders are positive, whatever you desire-he is 
Then she tore at it with her white teeth, and ; ‘ charged to obtain.” 
flung the fragments away, unfolding the parch- g “As you will,” answered Maud, drearily. 
ment with such eager haste that the writing ;<‘I have but few wants; but let him stay if it 
floated vaguely before her eyes. Sis thought best. But tell me, in mercy tell me, 
Maud read the letter at last over and over: where has he gone? When shall I see him 
again, for it was brief and clear, cutting to her ; : again? Do not say that he told you not. Surely, 
heart like steel. ; surely you must know why it is that I am made 
«Going abroad—the king will have it so. On 3 so wretched.” 
business of state. Stay for years—for years! ; ‘“‘Lady, I repeat, no information was given 
Oh, my God! it says for years! My husband! j me. I was told to bring that letter, and have 
+ Oh, mercy, my husband! Gone already! Gone 3 obeyed the command.” 
without a word of farewell! If I love him 1} “And is he gone?” 
will stay here with the child; the people we 3 ‘Surely has he!” 
remain with me. The man who brings this will; In her eagerness, Maud had laid her hand on 
see to our wants, and visit us often. He has NWatesby’ s arm, but it fell off like a flower sud- 
left Duke Richard’s service. Gone—gone!” ; denly broken from the stalk; and she sat down, 
The poor, young creature fell upon her knees ; ; 5 dam with the anguish of complete despair. 
and clung to the edge of the cradle, which; Then Catesby took his leave, and she heard 
shook beneath her trembling hands like a cloud ; the retreating tramp of his horse with a shud- 
drifted by stormy winds. She did not weep, S der. It seemed as if they were beating her 
and scarcely gave forth a sound; but her lips $ heart into the earth beneath those iron hoofs. 
were white as snow, and her eyes opened wide : Maud did not sleep that night, nor the next, 
with a sort: of terror, as they looked over the nor the next. There was fever in her heart 
child far away into vacancy. : and on her brain—fever that heated the pare 
Catesby had ‘been feasted on cold pastry and } ; blood in her baby’s veins, and made him share 
wine in another room, and was just draining {her anguish. On the second night, while Maud 
the last red wave from its silver flagon, when 3 was delirious, the head servant mounted a horse 
Maud entered the chamber, white, cold, and ? and rode all night, making his way toward Lon- 
shivering with nervous chills. don. When he came back, a leach rode by his 
**Tell me,” she said, in a low, hoarse voice, ; side, and for many a day rested in the lodge, 
“is he gone? You know who I mean. Has ; tending the mother and the child with unusual 
there been no merciful storm on the coast to } assiduity. 
drive him back?” At last Maud recovered. No, not that; but 
“Lady,” said Catesby, “I know lers than the }a lovely shadow haunted the old lodge, that 
letter tells you. It was given me with orders } might now and then remind you of the cheerful, 
to place it in your hands. That I have done.” § rosy young creature, whose very existence had 
+> “Then you know nothing?—not even where } made the old place bright as a summer bower. 
me is gone?” ; > But the child grew thrifty, and sometimes made 
1 “Lady, I know nothing, save that it is my yon sad mother start and catch her breath, the 
‘duty to obey your behests in all things, and see } glee of his holy laughter sounded so like a 
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Bisa" in a thet Para os ” Mand took } you ail ‘atten "ae purpose, Maud « saw shat 
little heed of anything that went on around | there was no hope in the servants, and began 
her; but she was ever gentle and kind to Albert, } to suspect that they were, in fact, her jailors. 
the idiot boy, who haunted her footsteps with } But who placed them there? Not her husband, 
the fidelity of a hound; as for Wasp, his sympa-: she never could think that. No, his enemies— 
thies were almost human. He mounted guard ; for he had confessed to many—had prevailed 
over the cradle, and watched the expression of } against him, doubtless, and found a new way of 





that sad, motherly face with eyes that seemed 
te read every pain that flitted across it, and 
mourn because he possessed no remedy. For 
hours he would lie and watch his mistress as 
she sat mournfully gazing out upon the forest. 
But if the child, by some gay shout or daring 
crow, won a smile from her, Wasp would go off 
careering about the room in a wild caper of de- 
light, and make the house ring again with his 
riotous barking. 





torture through his wife and child. 

One day Albert had been sitting at her feet, 
reading all the eloquent changes of her face, as 
love will teach the most simple heart to read. 
His own face was more than usually intelligent. 


-A strange light kindled his pale, blue eyes, and 


he looked sharp and keen almost as Wasp him- 
self. At last he pulled at her dress. 

“‘I—I can find the way,” he said; ‘Wasp 
and I. Besides, the black horse Pcie Isn’t 


This could not last. Human souls are too} he on it onery week? Wasp and I can do it. 


restless in joy or sorrow for perfect stillness to : 


be anything but irksome. That answers to con- ; 


> She, too.” 
Maad was startled. The idiot had read her 


tent alone. In all her brooding, many a strange $ thoughts; had decided, also, on the only person 
thought had haunted the young wife. Her mind § ; of her household who might be trusted to aid in 
toiled over its sorrows. Doubt kept her rest-{ the project that was haunting her mind. 


less, and the natural energy of a character, at 
once beautiful and strong, awoke in her hosom. : 
One thing she could do. Her husband had be-$ 
longed to King Edward’s court; nearer ‘still, } 
was a follower of the young Duke of Gloucester. ? 


- A woman from the forest was that moment 
¢ holding Maud’s*ehild up to the window, where 
he was making daghes at a great blue fly which 
was beating its lovely wings against the glass. 


The idiot’s finger was pointed to this ae 


That much he had told her himself. Why not’ widow, who had lost both husband and chi 


go up to London, search out the duke, and de- 


mand of him the destination of her husband, and ; 


scarcely a year before. 


“Yes,” said Maud, unconsciously speaking 


the cause of his absence? ‘True, she was for-} aloud, ‘‘she, too, would be faithful.” 


bidden to speak of him, or to claim him in any 


The woman turned from the window and 


way before the world; but her heart was break- } brought her blooming charge up to his mother. 


ing; she must hear news of him ordie. She 


“Try me, mistress; only try me,” she said, 


would keep his secret, even though it covered ; with tears in her eyes. 


her with shame. In no one thing would she } 
disobey him; but how could she rest there, hun- love you so if you were not honest. 
gering for tidings with that terrible ache gnaw- } 


ing forever at her heart, and make no effort to 
appease it? 


Sorrow had rendered Maud suspicious. She} ; 


was afraid to trust any of his servants with a 
resolve that had been forming in her mind for 


witling? He was faithful as the sun, and had 
more than a moderate share of that strange 








“I will,” cried Maud, ‘My boy would not 
Come with 


me. Albert, follow, us.” 


“And Wasp?” said the idiot, beckoning to 


% the dog, who stood with ears erect listening. 


These four strangely-assorted people went 
into an inner chamber, and there held council 
} together. Hilda, the forest woman, was sharp 
weeks. Yet how could Albert help her, poor : * of wit, and instantly comprehended the situa- 


tion. 
‘‘I_ know. the forest paths well,’ she said, 





+ —etemmemmarmioninatiaremettitas Se 


cunning, which sometimes seems almost like ‘cand can guide you so far on the way; beyond 
wisdom in the weak-minded; but the service} that I have a brother, who has followed the 
she desired was far beyond his range of intel-} royal hunt many a time to the gates of Lgndon. 
lect. Some knowledge of the country wae im- ’ He will show us the way.” 

i portant, and familiarity with the great world of Albert, listened greedily; his feeble Bourn 


London, of which she was profoundly ignorant. } worked, his hands were in constant motion. He 

One day Maud ventured to sound Grantley, almost danced with eagerness, while Wasp t 2S Py 
but he received her hint with grim disapproval; ; at the rushes with his feet, and gave out a sh 
and for days after watched her with unusual : fiery bark, more eloquent of impatience tHan a % 
vigilance, which only served to stimulate her: human voice might have been. 
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“Be quiet, and wait till night!” said Maud, ; bearings could be placed—and that was the 
giving the faithful boy her hand to kiss. ‘‘Just } grim cognizance of Duke Richard of Gloucester— 
before the moon rises we will start. Have three ; the generous patron and master of her husband. 
horses ready, Albert—my white palfrey, the } As Maud and her strange companions penetrated 
black hunter, and any other that you can find. ; into the heart of London, the crowd deepened 
The rest I leave with you, Hilda.” ; and became more eager. At last it blocked her 

“It lacks but three hours of the time,” ; onward passage, and she was crowded against 
answered the woman, placing little Richard in } the walls of a stately house, close beneath a 
his: mother’s arms. We must have food for : balcony draped with scarlet cloth, and flut- 
ourselves, and milk for the baby. Besides, gold ; tering with fringes of gold. The horses which 
will be wanted.” Maad and her servant rode had been backed 

“There is a purse of broad pieces in the} close to the wall, where they were becoming 
cabinet of my bower-chamber, and jewels of } ; dangerously restive. Little Richard struggled 
price, if they be needed,” said Maud, eagerly. } in his mother’s lap, and began to cry out. The 
‘*Prepare the rest, Hilda, and I will bring the 3 crowd became so tumultuous that it frightened 
gold.” $ him. 

That night, when the sun went down, andan; Albert, who had been separated from the 
hour of darkness lay between its setting and the ; others, heard this cry, and pushed his horse 
light of a cloudless moon, Maud stole forth from $ ’ toward the balcony, regardless of the people 
her dwelling, carrying the boy in her arms, and : in his way. 
equipped for ® journey. Hilda would have; In his bewilderment he looked upward, and 
relieved her from the sweet burden, but the : ; saw a lovely face looking out from the gorgeous 
young mother would not hear of it—that little § ; richness of the balcony. Pearls shone in the 
form kept her heart strong. 3 bright tresses that shaded this face, and a neck 

Down by the ford they fotind Albert, with ; fair ag the leaves of a blush-rose, gleamed upon _ 
four horses equipped for traveling. Wasp stood : him through a flame of jewels. 
by, guarding two of the animals as his own} With a wild ringing shout, that made the 
sie charge. Maud mounted her own pal- : crowd pause and look upward, Albert sprang 

rey, who knelt like a camel to receive her, and } upright on his saddle; with a single leap he 
rose again with a toss of his milk-white mane, } threw himself into the baleony, and flung his 
and the lightness of a dancing-girl, arching his § arms around the beautiful woman who sat there 
neck proudly under the burden of his mistress } like some tropical bird in its nest. 

and her child. “Jenny! sister Jenny! it’s me—it’s me!” 

Hilda mounted the black charger, and Albert} The woman arose, smitten with joyous terror, 
took his triumphant seat-on a stout roadster, Ss and, clinging to the idiot-boy, withdrew from 
leading a sumpter-horse by the bridle. In the } the balcony, almost carrying him with her. 
leathern bag which cumbered this horse Hilda} ‘No, no! bring them’ up, too—my lady and 
had packed the choicest robes of her mistress’ ; Wasp, and the little fellow! Didn’t you hear 
wardrobe, and added to these a small pannier } him ery?” 

filled with provisions. Thus, with gfeatcaution,} “My brother! my poor darling—how came 

the little cavaloade crossed the ford, andentered ; you here? Who sent you? Oh! Albert! Albert! 
. the forest, guided by Wasp, who ran on before, } you are not afraid to kiss me—afraid nor 

softly as a cat, scarcely brushing the grass in ; ashamed?” 

his progress, but trotting onward gravely, as if; Jane Shore put back the golden locks from 

impressed with the importance of his charge. {that innocent face with both her quivering 

It matters not how long this helpless party } hands; she rained kisses and quick woman 
remained on the road. One bright morning tears on the idiot’s forehead, his neck, and even 
they entered London, fresh from a little hostelry, : ; his garments. She strained him to her bosom. 
where they had spent the night. They found} She held him at arms-length, laughing and 
the eity in a tumult of excitement; crowds of erying like @ very child. 

peo] in holiday-dress were passing up and | “But my lady! But Wasp!” he cried, strug- 

dowm the street, all the balconies were hung with ' ; gling from her arms. ‘They have crowded her 

tapestry and crimson cloth. Banners floated : ; against the wall; bring her in, or I'll never 
; ae the house-tops; and wherever she turned : kiss you again.” 

lier eyes, Maud saw a cognizance which made! ‘My lady! Is she in truth here? Oh! 
‘her heart leap. The Boar’s-Head erested bal- : : Albert! I dare not speak to her!” 
cony and banner that day wherever armoreal} «But you shall!” 





we 
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The boy spoke with emphasis, looked around 
him, and seeing a stair-case through an open 
door, rushed down it, and out into the street. 

“Come in! Come in!” he said. ‘It is a 
grand, grand place, and Jenny is here! Sister 
Jenny wants you, and baby, and Wasp, and 
her! Come along! See, I have tied the horses 
to this iron ring!” 

While Maud hesitated in bewilderment, the 
idiot, who had grown strong in his excitement, 
lifted her from the saddle, and hurried her for- 
ward through the passage, up stairs, and into 
the sumptuous chamber where Jane Shore stood, 
pale as death, and trembling like a criminal, as 
she was. 

When Maud saw her foster-sister, a flush of 
joy overspread her face, and she felt'the ineffable 
relief of a wanderer who sees a beloved face 
in the midst of strangers. , 

“Oh! Jane, Jane! is it you? Heaven has sent 


us here! My heart was so heavy a moment 


since! But you do not seem glad—you look so 
strange. Is it that I and my child are un- 
welcome?” 


Jane had, indeed, been startled, even terrified, 
; but she opened her arms before half these words 
3 were uttered, and clasped her lady and foster- 
3 sister to her bosom with a close embrace. 
“Oh! my lady! my dear, dear lady! not wel- 
; come! You not welcome! God help me! it was 
; anything but that. This ehild, too! Welcome! 
} The angels of heaven are not more welcome! 
} 
; 
2 
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But all this is so sudden. Nay, do not look at 
me so!’’ 

The woman blushed crimson under Maud’s 
wondering gaze; and going into another room, 
tore the jewels from her bosom, and the pearls 
3 from her hajr, ashamed to meet those innocent 

eyes. 
‘(10 BE CONCLUDED. ) 





were. 


_ “Livre or dead?” there was not a line 
To tell us to which our thoughts might turn. 
“Wounded and missing,” the record said— 
And that was all we could ever learn. 


Perhaps, while he lay on the battle-field, 
*Mid the shriek of shell and the cannon’s roar, 
The Angel of Death with his summons came— 
And the dim eyes shut to unclose no more. 


“Wounded and missing!” with comrades dear, 
Perhaps he was thrust in some dungeon low, 
Tu pain, and sorrow, and want to die— 
And we of his fate shall never know. 


Perhaps, where the trees, with broad, green leaves, 
Made solemn arches ’twixt earth and sky, 

A mossy couch for the weary frame— 
No loving one but the Saviour nigh; 
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“LIVING OR DEAD?’ 





HEATH. 





While the zephyrs sighed a requiem sad, 
And the lonely spot in shadow lay; 

His mother’s name on his dying lips— 
Perhaps it was thus he passed away. 


He felt that our cause was right and just; 
He stood with the foremost, firm and true; 

He carried his country’s flag that day— 
Perhaps he died ‘neath its starry blue. 


Living or dead? ’tis a sweet, sweet thought, 

That he stood where the best and bravest stand; 
Living or dying, he toved the right, 

And, next to his God, his native land. 


Living! ah, yes; for he could not die; 
His heart was so full of a Saviour’s love. 
If he lives not here in this world below, 
We know he is “living” in worlds above 
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ARLY LOVE. 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





I mer her first in childhood’s years, 
When all of life was young; 

Ere care had dimmed her eye with tears, 
Or grief her heart had wrung. 

Life was to her a pleasant dream, 
Unmingled with alloy; 

And each fir, sweet, and blissful scene 
Was fraught with hope and joy. 


I saw her on her bridal morn, 

With spirits light as air; 
Her cheeks were like the bInsh of dawn, 
And roses decked ber hair; 





And her pure woman’s holy love 
Was gushing from her heart, 

As she pronounced the solemn words 
That caused her tears to start. 


Again we met in after years; 
But, oh! how greatly changed! 

The love that once was fondly hers, 
Had grown cold and estranged. 

Yet still, with woman’s trustfulness, 
She clung to him in tears; 

For time, nor cold neglect could change, 
The love of earlier years. 
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MISS WOGGLES’ 





WARDROBE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS 


SMITEH’S PARTY,” ETC., BTC. 





Wuen Miss Woggles went to Newport, with 
her wardrobe of a dozen trunks, she took the 
Ocean House by storm. Frank Gordon, who 
saw her baggage delivered, came into the parlor, 
where his mother and sister were sitting, 

‘*You should have seen the display,” he said. 
**Some of the trunks are as high as my head. 
Out West, where benighted people like ourselves 
live, they would be thought nearly big enough 
for a log-cabin. I understand she has taken an 
extra room to put them in.” 

“T have always heard,” his sister answered, 
in the same gay vein, ‘that the Ocean House } 
was a place where a few women of the first ; 
fashion came annually to walk up and down ‘ 
the hall of evenings, and that all the female ; 
milliners of the nation came and sat on the 


chairs at the sides to steal the patterns; and : 


though we have been here only a day, I begin 
to think it is true.” 

“For shame!” cried Mrs. Gordon. “I don’t 
believe a word of your story, or of Frank’s. 
For all you know, Miss Woggles may be a very 
excellent young woman,” 

“Not with a dozen trunks, mother, dear; not ; 
with that purse-proud face of hers,” said Frank. 
‘*Most of the girls, who come to Newport, have ° 
hard, worldly faces; think what faces we saw 
on the Avenue yesterday: but Miss Woggles’ 
face is the worst of the lot.” 

Miss Woggles came down to breakfast, at a ; 
late hour next morning,-in a dress so aggra- } 
vatingly beautiful, that all the other ladies 
were in despair. At dinner she appeared in 
another superb costume; wore still another 
for the drive on the Avenue; and in the even- 
ing was seen floating through the hall amid: 
clouds of diaphonous drapery. 

‘*Four dresses in one day!” said Frank Gor- : 
don. ‘I don’t think her dozen trunks will hold } 
out. But look how her hair is dressed?” 

‘‘That’s the Empire style,” answered his 
sister. ‘‘You men never know anything. And 
she looks very well in it. But who is that 
distinguished-looking man being introduced to 
her?” 


“That is Gen. De Courey. Everybody is : 


States; the head of the house abroad is Baron 

Kinsale, of a peerage seven hundred years old. 
; He, that is, the general, was educated at Har- 
} vard, and having just graduated when the war 
broke out, volunteered. He rose rapidly. At 
Bull Run he was a lieutenant, at Williamsburg 
‘a captain, at Antietamacolonel. At Fredericks- 
}burg he was wounded and left for dead, but 
} managed to crawl back to camp, and recovered. 
He is now a major-general by brevet, Added 
to all this, he is enormously rich, and has one 
of the finest estates in Pennsylvania. He is said, 
: too, to be as accomplished as he is braye. Of 
; course, all the celebrities gravitate together— 
° the hero of a dozen battles, and the heroine of 
a dozen trunks. A poor country girl, Kate, 
> has no chance.” 
At this moment Gen. De Courcy came that 
Sway, Miss Woggles leaning on his arm. Appa- 
rently he. had asked who Kate was, for his 
2? companion answered, with a toss of her head, 
Sloud enough to be overhgerd. “<I don’t know— 
Shoddy, I suppose.” 

Poor Kate blushed searlet, especially as seve- 
ral strangers, hearing the reply, looked rudely 
Sat her. Frank waited till Miss Woggles was 
out of ear-shot, and then whispered to Kate, 

‘Well, that’s cool! You Shoddy! when your 
3 ancestors fought at Flodden, to say nothiiig of 
’ Bunker Hill and Yorktown! I’m afraid it’s 
3; Miss Woggles’ antecedents. that won’t bear 
} inquiring into.” 

3 Later in the evening, as Kate sat alone in the 
‘hall, her mother having retired with a head- 
’ ache, Frank made his appearance with Gen. De 
‘ Courcy. 
: Kate,” he said, “*you have often heard our 
: father speak of Col..De Courcy, who was in his 
: ’ brigade i in the war of 1812. It turns out that 
the general here is his son; and he asks the 
honor of an introduction.” 
Kate’s heart was in a flutter at the unmis- 
’ takable look of admiration with which her new 
; acquaintance regarded her; and, in truth, Kate 
} looked bewitchingly lovely. Her slender, grace- 
ful figure, dressed in simple white, attracted 
attention, by the absence of the meretricious 
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talking of him who is not talking of Miss Wog- ; ornaments so conspicuous all around. There 

gles—and most people are talking of both. He : was that something in the carriage of her head, 

belongs to one of the first families of the Middle ; in her every movement, which people call high- 
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bred. Her face was fresh and animated, with ; looked in vain for you on the Avenue; it would 
eyes of rare beauty, and a mouth of the most ‘have been a relief to have seen you. fuch a 
captivating sweetness. Gen. De Courcy men- ; set of stupid faces! Everybody seemed bored, 
tally contrasted her with the commonplace look- $ Sand as if they would have yawned at you, if 
ing heiress he had just left, and wondered if ; they had dared. But, perhaps, you drove to 
this charming prairie-flower excelled as much 3 : Bateman’s or the Fort?” 
in mind as she did in person. 3 «No, we sat on the porch, looking at the show,” 
“TI suspected who you were,” he said, ‘as 3 said Kate. “I confess, I thought as you did 
soon as I heard your name. We have, you s about the faces. But the equipages were surely 
must know, a portrait,of your father; and I} splendid. I have heard of four-in-hands, but 
recognized the likeness between it and your $I aever saw.one before. It seemed an endless 
brother. But I thought your family lived in : procession of barouches, pony-phetons, tan- 
New England.” dems, donkey-carts, equestrians—everything 
‘We did,” answered the brother, “at one S that was extravagant or odd. But,” she added, 
time. But, to be frank, we had to go out West,  «T couldn’t help asking myself, if, with so much 
in hope to better our condition. Iam but a poor { misery in the world, it was right to waste money 
country lawyer; and I suppose,” he added, } on mere show. I suppose it’s very old-fashioned 
laughingly, “‘we have no business here; but ; to say this.” 
we are traveling to old Massachusetts, to visit; “I honor you for it,” answered De Courcy. 
the place where our family lived for two hun- } “Half the people here,” and he dropped his 
dred years; and I thought I would take Newport ; voice, “seem to me to care only for display. 
in my way, in order that Kate, who has never } They must be dreadful shams, if we could only 
seen anything of the kind, might have a glimpse ;} find them out.” 
of this modern Vanity Fair.” ; But the next day, when Kate saw De Courcy 
_After that the conversation became general, } dining again with Miss Woggles, who was, as 
when De Courcy found that Kate was as witty ’ Frank said, in her eleventh new dress, if not 
as she was beautiful. in the eleventh heaven, she began to think that 





As Miss Woggles went by, leaning on the {he was as great a sham as any one; for he © 


arm of a millionaire, she gave a stare of surprise ; seemed to be quite absorbed with the heiress; 
at seeing who De Courcy was talking with. Sand when, after dinner, he handed Miss Wog- 
The next day Miss Woggles outdid herself. } gles into a superb drag, with four horses, and 
All the ladies declared her breakfast-dress more : two grooms in showy liveries, (top-boots and 
ravishing even than the one she had worn the } cockades in their hats included,) she was quite 
day before; and as for her dinner-costume, ‘ convinced of it. 
- out of Paris,” as Mrs. Les Modes { “I wonder your new friend don’t drive his 
sala, “could invent such a love of a thing.” own horses,” she said to Frank, as the mag- 
De Courcy had been assigned a seat at Miss ’ nificent equipage dashed off, the chains jingling, 
Woggles’ table, and she exerted all her charms Sand the horses plunging, while the grooms 
to fascinate him. Kate, who supposed he was ‘ clambered up behind. 
sitting there from choice, was the least bit; You dear little innocent,” answered Frank, 
jealous; for no woman can easily forgive a sneer ; ‘don’t you know that this is the great Woggles 


in another, much less likes to see that other ; turn-out, and that the driver is the brother of , 
preferred to herself. However, she reflected }the heiress. You see he has another groom, | 


she was only a country girl, ‘And I am glad ; out of livery, at his side, to help him through 
Frank told him how poor we are,” she added. 3 the tight places. They say the horses are teased 
You see she was proud, this otherwise perfect : > with wire-whips, before leaving the stable, to 
Kate. $ make them go off in this fashion, and that, in a 
Perhaps this gave something of coldness to ; few minutes, the leaders will be hanging back as 
her manner when De Courcy joined her in the ; if about to sit down on the wheelers. Great are 
evening. But it was impossible long to resist } the Woggleses at Newport! As for De Courcy, 
his frank cordiality. He wondered what he ; depend on it, he’d no idea he was going to be 
had done to offend Kate; but this only made i made an exhibition of, in such a style, till it 
him more determined to please. He was now : was too late to decline. He’s too thorough-bred 
introduced to Mrs. Gordon, and Kate was quite 3 to like display.” 
subdued when she saw the deference he paid to; The next morning, De Courcy, after break- 
this dear parent. ; fast, came up to Kate. 
“Did you drive this afternoon?” he said. “I{ ‘Your brother tells me,” he said, “that you 
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ride on horseback.. May I hope you will ride 
with me this afternoon? 
Newport, this morning, to see if I could get a 
suitable horse for you, and have, with great 
difficulty, succeeded; so do not, I beg, decline. 
Mrs. Gordon, will you intercede for me?” 

The Avenue, that afternoon, was unusually 
thronged. Kate rode her beautiful, high-spirited 
mare to perfection. Everybody turned to look 
after her and De Courcy, for so handsome a 
couple had not been seen before that season. 
The gentlemen especially raved about her. ‘‘She 
beats even Rotten Row,” said a young English 
lofd, ‘‘’pon honor, she does.’”’ Miss Woggles, 
jingling by in cumbrous state, turned green 
with, jealousy. 

That evening there was a hop. Miss Woggles 


} That afternoon, a plain, but elegant carriage 
I have been all over } 


drove up, with seats forfour. The groom got 
down, and De Courcy, after handing in his 
3 friends, took the reins himself. Two such 
} blooded chestnuts had not been seen on the 
} Avenue that season. They started off, tossing 
their heads, biting and snapping at each other, 
so that, to a stranger, they might have seemed 
about to run away; but in reality it was only 
playfulness; and if it had been more, their 
: owner, a skillful whip, could have controlled 
>them. De Courcy drove around by Bateman’s, 
There had been a gale in the night, and the 
surf was breaking, wild and high, over the reefs 
outside and all along that rocky coast. The 
$horses were puiled up, and long after all the 
3other carriages had driven home, our party 





When the 





came down to it with diamonds that were worth ; stood looking at the sea and sunset. 
a fortune. Mrs. Les Modes declared that the 3 last bars of gold and crimson had died out from 
two point-lace flounces on her dress ‘‘must have $ : the western sky, and the shores of Narragansett 
cost a thousand dollars each.” All the young $ S grew ghostly in the shadows, Kate, who had 
men crowded around her, There were daudies § ’ really forgot everything but the scene, began 
with English whiskers; dandies with waxed }to sing, in a low voice, as if to herself, Kings- 
mustaches; dandies with hair parted in the {ley’s “Three Fishermen.” 

middle; foreign attaches, English titular lords, 
cadets in uniform, and drawling young donkies. 
But he, whom of all others she most wished for, 
did not press forward with the rest. With jeal- 
ous rage she beheld him approach Kate, appear- 
ing to ignore altogether her own charms. Her; Before she had finished the first verse, she 
anger was heightened when she saw that De } became conscious of what she was doing, and 
Courcy was the hero of the evening, and that } would have stopped; but her mother insisted 
Kate shared in the homage which was paid to | she must go on; 80 she sang the ballad through, 
him. Hitherto, the quiet, retiring manners of $ her voice rising, strong and clear, with emotion. 


“Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down; 
Each thouglit of the woman who loved him the best; 
And the children stood watching them out of the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, but many to keep, 
Tho’ the harbor bar be moaning.” 





Kate had kept her in the background; but now, 


as she floated around in the waltz, her grace, 
her beauty, and her stylish air fixed general ; 
attention. Her dress was perfection; simple, } 
yet exquisite. All the women wondered how so 
much effect could be produced at so little ex- 
pense. De Courcy had hardly led her to a seat, 
before she was besieged with solicitations to 
dance. She had been now recognized as the } 
fair horsewoman of the afternoon; and this in- 
creased her popularity. At the end of the 
evening there was only one opinion, which was } 
that she had been the belle of the ball. 

The next morning, on descending to break- 


fast, the Gordons found De Courcy waiting for ; 


them at the door. He gave his arm to Mrs. 
Gordon, and led her to her seat as if she had 
been a queen. 

“I telegraphed for my horses the other day,” 
he said, ‘‘and they came on last night. | I have 


been lying in ambush for you, this hour, in } 


hopes to secure you, my dear madam, for my 
first drive.” 
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: when they had left the sea out of sight; 
3} did I ever hear that song set to the air you sang 
it to. 


§ «Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, J 
And watched the sky as the sun went down, 
$ They lookéd at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
; For men must work, and women must weep, 
Tho’ storms be sudden and waters deep, 
$ And the harbor bar be moaning. 


; “Three corpses lay out on the shining strand, 
In the morning sun, when the tide went down; 
And the Women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who shall never come back to the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning.” 
She sang this last verse with inexpressible 
; pathos, her voice full of tears. No one spoke 
‘ when she finished; but after awhile, De Courey 
; drove stowly home. 
; “I did not know you sang,” he said, finally, 
‘*nor 


Whose musie is it?” 


: “I don’t think it has ever been published,” 
‘ began Kate, evasively, 

“It is nothing to be ashamed of, my child,” 
: interrupted her mother. 
: own, general. 


‘““The music is Kate’s 
She said she never could find 
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any that seemed to her to express the full isla } The last evening of "their stay, ‘De ‘Seen 
of the words—and so she tried for herself.” ‘ drove out with Kate. The tide was low, at the 

“Nor did I,”’ was all De Courcy said; and he } ‘ end of the Avenue, so he crossed the beach, 
looked dreamily into the far distance. and leaving the groom in charge ef the horses, 

From that evening, Miss Woggles felt she ' ; assisted Kate up the rocks to look at the Spout- 
was playing a losing game. Not only had De ting Horn. How long they stood there, neither 
Courcy deserted her, but others, awakened to} ever knew. Gradually they became silent. The 
Kate’s rare loveliness, left the heiress for the opal of the sea, and the rose hue of the sky had 
rising luminary. In vain she wore her most ; faded, and an ashen gray began to creep over 
exquisite Parisian dresses, dresses that the great : all, Far in the south-west, the lights of Point 
Worth himself had made. In vain she exercised } } Judith twinkled and disappeared, and twinkled 
all her shallow arts of coquetry to draw De } ; again. At last De Courcy spoke. 

Courcy to her side. Her star was waning.; ‘‘And so you must go to-morrow?” he said. 
People no longer talked of her and her ward- “I have been. very happy.” 

robe, but of the grace and modesty of this beau- $ «We must go to-morrow,” answered Kate, in 
tiful Miss Gordon. At every picnic and recep- } ® low voice. She hardly knew what she said. 
tion Kate was now the favorite belle. ; Any words were less embarrassing than silence. 

“What a wicked wretch our friend, De ‘But why alone?” And he turned fall and 
Courcy, is,” said Frank, roguishly, one day, ; looked at her. His voice sank almost to a whis- 
when alone with his sister. ‘I heard Miss} per. ‘Let me go with you—for life—forever!” 
Woggles, just now, ask him if she didn’t speak } ’ Kate’s eyes fell. He took her hand, and the 
English with a French accent; and he had the § hand trembled. But she did not withdraw it. 
cruelty to tell her no. I never informed you,{ And the night grew deeper. And the groom 
did I, what these Woggles were? I told you I} began to think that his master and the young 
didn’t believe their antecedents would bear in- } lady were lost or drowned, it was so long before 
quiring into. The father made a great fortune } they remembered him or the horses, and came 
in the shoe-peg line, it seems; you must have ; back. 
read the advertisement of ‘Woggles’ Warranted} The next day De Courcy left, and in the same 
Wax-Ends.’ Ten years ago he went abroad, } train with the Gordons. It was with the free 
and died there, leaving these two children, each $ sanction of both Mrs. Gordon and Frank that 
worth a million. And that’s the ‘true and com- 3 he accompanied Kate. So it may be considered 
plete history,’ as the old broad-sheets used to $ certain that Kate will be a bride before New- 
say, of the Woggles family.” Year's. 

The visit of the Gordons was drawing to an } Miss Woggles, when she was told of De 
end. The season, indeed, was still at its height; ; Courcy’s departure, called for her French maid, 
but#@rank wished to go to Massachusetts, and : and ordered her trunks packed. The same 
business compelled him to be home by the first } evening she left Newport, as she said, forever. 
of September; so arrangements were made for } And that was the last we heard of Miss Woa- 
their departure. $ GLES AND HER WARDROBE. 
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IS SHE DEAD? 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





Is she dead? Long weeks she languished, 
Wasted by disease and pain; 

Vain the prayers of hearts that loved her— 
Human art and skill were vain. 


Laid it down beneath the lilies, 
There to rest in silent glgom. 


Is she dead? Ah, no! nor sleeping 
In that green and narrow bei, 

Where they've laid the worn-out casket, 
With Spring flowers above its head. 


But she heard her Master calling, 
“Well done good and faithfal one ;” 

“Come up higher,” where is waiting, 
What your faith and love have won, 


Is she dead? The church bells tolling, 
Called unto the house of prayer, 

Friends to look their last upon her, 
Lying cold and pulseless there. 


And the man of God said sadly, 
“Earth to earth and dust to dust ;” + 
But with brighter aspect pointed, 
To the rising of the just. Left its spirit-house of clay; 
Is she dead? They've borne her marble, And on wings of faith uprising, 
Cold and senseless to the tomb; Sought the realms of endless day. 


And the raptwred spirit gladly 
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A PROVIDENCE IN ALL THINGS. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





s 
Ir was Saturday morning, and Debbie Hun-, You know papa liked the last flowers we got so 


ter worked briskly to get her domestic matters } much.” 
arranged in iime; for she sacredly observed § «Well, bring baby in, and get Ruthie’s 
that beautiful New England custom of having } shoes.” 
everything in order by sunset, and spending The boy obeyed with alacrity; and lifting 
Saturday night in peaceful preparation for the ; Ruthie on her lap, tied the little, warm shoes 
Sabbath. The morning hours soon slipped by; on her fat feet, and put on her flapping sun- 
the sunsh.xe reached and passed the noon-mark } bonnet. 
on the kitehen-floor; and having done until “Don’t go far, Mark; and take good care of 
there was nothing more to do, she put on a} Ruthie.” 
clean frock, braided up her dark hair, and with “Yes, mother; I always do take care of her— 
her great basket of freshly-ironed clothes be- 3 don’t I, Ruthie?” 
side her, sat down to do her weekly mending. Ruthie assented by a nod of her flapping sun- 
The afternoon was @ glorious one. The air} bonnet; and, taking up their flower-basket, the 
was thick with a glimmering, golden radiance; } children started off, hand-in-hand, Debbie hear- 
and the sky hung overhead blue as a summer 3 ing their prattling voices and merry laughter 
sea, dotted here and there with little patches of 3 long after they had passed from her sight. She 
fleecy white, through which the sun, crowned 3 resumed her song and her sewing, pausing now 
with his brightest aureole of golden beams, ; and then to administer an admonition to baby, 
was slowly descending westward to a gorgeous ? who was exploring the depths of the clothes- 
pavilion of tinted mist and billowy clouds. Be- 3 basket, and making ineffectual efforts to bite 
neath, the earth lay bathed in brightness; every } off every button that came iu his way. By the 
hill crested with green; every valley starred $ time the sun had reached the outer edge of the 
with blossoms; every tree and shrub bursting 3 door-sill, she had overlooked the last garment, 
into tender shoots; and warbling birds, and } and rose up to put her basket away. 
humming bees, and tinkling bells, and bleating Then, with baby toddling after her, she went 
flocks, filled the air with a mellow chorus of} into her chamber, and opening a large chest, 
sylvan melody. odorous with rose-leaves and lavender, pro- 
On the green grass, before the kitchen door, } ceeded to lay out the Sabbath apparel, afd to 
sat Debbie’s three children, Mark and Ruthie 3 put fresh sheets on the two beds, her own and 
building mimic houses for the entertainment of 3 the low trundle, where Mark and Ruthie slept. 
their baby brother; and ever and anon, while } Nothing now remained to be done but to boil 
she worked, sewing on buttons and darning $ the tea-kettle, and spread the supper-table be- 
rents in tiny pinafores and chubby stockings, ; neath the grape-arbor; and she returned to the 
the happy mother glanced toward them with; kitchen and glanced at the retreating sunlight 
tender, glistening eyes, singing to herself in a$ with a sign of satisfaction. It had left the 








subdued voice: door-sill, and was slowly creeping over the 
“The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want- green sod without. The sight of it brought a 
He makes me down to lie ‘ : : 
m ae ing A warm light to her eyes, for it was a precious 
The quiet waters by.” dial, and now marked the hour which had for 


After awhile the children wearied of their $ years brought her husband home from his little 
house-building, and had a race with pussy up} school-house. Smiling to herself, she lingered 
and down the garden-walk; and then Mark ran} a moment to watch it, thinking how slowly it 
in exclaiming, seemed to move in the early days of her mar- 

“Oh, mother! mother! do let us go down to riagehood; and how swiftly it glided, now that 
the wood-lot and get some flowers to dress the } her hands were full of cares. 
house for Sunday. Won’t you, please, mother?” While Debbie stood thus, smiling and watch- 

‘The sun’s almost too warm, isn’t it, dear?” 3 ing the sunlight, a muttering roll of distant 

“No, indeed, mother; little clouds keep run-$ thunder fell on her ear; and hastening out to 


nin’ over it; it ain’t warm a bit—let us go. * see from whence it came, she beheld, extending 
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A PROVIDENCE IN ALL THINGS. “368 
proneat the western verge ad the horizon, a sons Nathan ands as prone aun out over seeps of 
ledge of clouds, which looked black and por- ‘ fallen branches, and they started on, fear and 
tentous beneath the glittering light of the de-} love winging their feet. 
scending sun. The news once out, flew with telegraphic 

‘Surely the children will hurry home,” she { speed, and in an incredibly short time men and 
murmured, glancing anxiously toward the wood-$ lanterns were at his command. The wood-lot 
lot, ‘‘we shall have a storm before night.” was nothing more than a bit of thickly timbered 

Then she ran about, getting chickens into } land, some two miles square, the favorite resort 
their houses, and putting wood under shelter, } and play-place of the village children, and every 
and doing sundry other things, such as a com-} man in the little company knew each nook and 
ing storm always renders necessary; wondering} cranny it contained. Separating at the edge 
all the while if Nathan would get home in time, } of the wood, and designating the great chestnut- 
and expecting every moment to hear the voices; oak in the center of the lot, as their place of 
of the children. But they did not come; and: meeting, they started onward with the joyful 
by the time she had finished, the clouds had? assurance that the lost ones would soon be 
so extended as to obscure the light of the $ found; and in a few moments the whole wood 
sun, and zigzag lines of lightning played, at} seemed bursting into a grand and instanta- 
intervals, round their edges; and the warning; neous conflagration, the blazing torches casting 
voice of the thunder grew louder and more} a lurid glare for miles around them, making 
frequent. >the dripping branches glitter. with dazzling 

Catching up her babe, and closing her door, ; brightness. 
she ran across to her nearest neighbor, re-: But the anxiously-listened for signal-shout 
questing her to take care of him until she re-{ was not heard; and after an hour of fruitless 
turned, Then she hastened away in the direc-} search, the little band met, with anxious faces, 
tion of the wood-lot, $ beneath the chestnut-oak. The father and 

The wind rose in a sudden gust; the leaves} mother turned from one to another in dumb 
on the trees shivered and trembled; and the$ despair. 
cloud came on with fearful rapidity. Shaft «We've searched well; but we'll try it again,” 
after shaft of blinding flame shot from its angry was the simultaneous acclaim; and again they 
breast; the thunder became one loud, continu- } started out, and in another hour reassembled 
ous roar, and the darkness grew almost as deep; beneath the chestnut-oak, but without the chil- 
as that ‘of night. Calling frantically on the } dren. 
names of her children, the terrified mother ran} ‘‘There’s no hope for this place now—where 
on until she was lost to sight in the gloomy} next?” 
depths of the wood-lot. Debbie started forward with a sharp cry, 

When Nathan Hunter came in sight of his} ‘The pond! the pond! We have forgotten 
cottage, the first big drops of the storm had} the pond!” 
begra to fall; and he was hastening on to Her words thrilled every heart with a feeling 
escape it, when the voice of the neighbor, who} of terrible foreboding; and slowly and solemnly, 
had charge of the babe, arrested him, and from } like a funeral procession, they wound their way 
her he learned that his children were in the {to the meadow, in which the little pond lay. 
wood-lot, and his wife gone in search of them. Nathan and Debbie were in advance of the 
Harrying after them, he soon traced Debbie by others; and as he flung his crackling torch from 
her frantic cries, and succeeded in overtaking ; side to side, the mother’s agonizing cry froze 
her just as the full fury of the storm burst} every heart with terror, and, following the direc- 
forth. But where were their children? tion of her pointing finger, they saw, upon the 

The clouds rolled up in serried lines, dis-; edge of the pond, a small basket, filled with 
charging peal after peal of deafening thunder, flowers and pine-cones; and as the men came 
sheet after sheet of blinding flame; and then, up and flashed their torches over the yellow 
as if all heaven had gathered together its artil- $ water, far out in the center, whirling and drift- 
lery, down poured volley after volley of rat-; ing in the eddies, a little cap, which the poor 
tling hail. Nathan forcibly drew his wife under: mother instantly recognized as belonging to 
a covert of brushwood, and there they waited; her first-born boy. With a piercing cry, and 











until the warring elements drew off their forces, } yearning, out-stretched arms, she plunged for- 





and night let fall her starless curtain to cover} ward; but strong arms held her back, and 
their retreat. ° unable to resist, dumb-stricken, half conscious, 
“We must go for men and torches now,” : she'sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree, and 
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A PROVIDENCE IN ALL THINGS. 


864 


wotdend ain while they eaniael thi seatiied mur- s 
muring to herself the while, «+I did not deserve ; 
this! God has dealt cruelly and unmereifully j 8 
toward me!” $ 

But, with all their efforts, the children could 
not be found. The men looked in each other's 
faces in puzzled despair. Was the pond so deep. 
that they could not reach them? What did it 
mean? They must go to the village for stronger 
ropes, and more effective means. Meanwhile, 
the poor mother and father sat, side by side, 
in silence, gazing with hopeless eyes upon the 
yellow waters. 
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sue the pane: “¢ They ci can’t be in anes if wig 
3 Were, we should fish *em up, certain.” 

A swift tamultuous hope shot through Deb- 
bie’s heart. After all, it might not be so. 
Obeying « resistless but seemingly foolish im- 
pulse, she rose to her feet and called, first on 
one name, and then on’the other. Clear and 
sweet, through the thin, morning air, her voice 
arose, penetrating ‘the’ remotest corner of the 
wood-lot; and, after a moment’s silence, a 
faint, childish shout came quivering back in 
answer. The father sprang to his feet with a 
ery of joy, and the men rushed to and fro in 


Seen weve 





Over the black and desolate night the Sab- 3 happy confusion. But Debbie kept on calling, 
bath morning dawned fair and cloudless, with } and following the little voice that replied with 
delicate rose-tints in the east, and purple, wre ar feet. Over fallen trees, and through 
= mist 29 the valleys. The birds awoke, : tangled oe through reeking pools, cutting 
and poured forth a jubilant outburst of song; : her feet and tearing her clothing, until she 
the air was clear and balmy; and every blossom ? came at last to a huge tree, whose trunk was 
and blade of .grass hung with lucid drops, : hollow; and there, shaking himeelf like a young 
gleaming and flashing like diamonds in the rays § water-dog, and not’ more than half aroused, 
of the owns san. God's sun—God's Sabbath : stood Mark,’ just emerged from the capacious 
morning! Fair and glorious, though born ats cavern, while, on the wet leaves within, Ruthie 
a fearful night; eloquent in the revelation of : still lay, ‘her golden curls hanging in disorder 
the divine truth, that light is brought forth ; over her rosy cheeks, and her dimpled hands 
by darkness, and that light is the offspring : clasping her pinafore, which was crammed with 
of death. ‘the flowers and bits of moss she had gathered 

But to the poor mother’s heart this truth was 3 the preceding evening. 
by no means clearly revealed. God-had dealt $ ‘Oh! Mark, Mark!” sobbed the poor mother, 
unkindly with her—that was one thought. Then g catching him to her bosom, “I thought you 
her half-bewildered mind went back to the pre- ‘ : were drowned. Qh! thank God! I have found 
ceding evening, and she remembered the merry $ you once more!” 
prattle of her little ones, Mark looked up at his father, and then at 

‘‘Mother, I shall wear my new suit, with the $ the soaring sun, and began to comprehend the 
bright: buttons, to-morrow—shan’t I?” 3 scene around him. 

And— : “Oh, yes!” he said, ‘‘we'’ve staid all night! 

‘Mother, you’ll curl my hair all over my:I meant to come home, father; but while we 
head, and put on my pink sash when I go to : was at the pond, and I was making a boat 
Sunday-school—won't you?” $for Ruthie out 0’ my cap, the storm came on, 

But they would never laugh and _ prattle, * and we run, and run, and left the basket, 
never tease and trouble her again. Why had} sand my cap, too. But we couldn't find the way 
they been taken from her? Did she deserve ; : home; and Ruthie cried so, I put her in there. 
such a sharp and sudden: trial? She had tried : But, my buttons: didn’t it hail, father? Ruthie 


Ss 
s 





to serve God from her youth up, and love her 
neighbor as herself. She was endeavoring to 
bring up her. children. in the way they should ; 
go—why, then, had she.been dea!t with so 
harshly? Was there any God at all—any Pro- 
vidence—any guiding, Hand of Love? Or 
was the universe ruled by a blind, fortuitous 
chance? 

Meanwhile, the Sabbath light deepened and 
broadened; and the sweet sound of tolling bells 
came floating from the village. The dragging : 
of the pond went on, but the children could not : 
be found. 

“T can’t understand it,’”’ said the oldest man ; 





was scared—but I wasn’t.” 

Nathan took the little fellow by the hand 
in silence, while one of the men lifted Ruthie, 
still sleeping, from her leafy bed; and with 
glad hearts they turned their faces homeward. 
Debbie followed after, with a sharp regret at 
her heart for having doubted God’s mercy, 
looking up at her living children, and at the 
smiling, Sabbath sky with grateful, streaming 
eyes. 

At home she began to bustle about, making 
; things comfortable, while Nathan received and 
° gratified the curiosity of the rejoicing neigh- 
S bors who crowded in. Gding into her bed- 
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THE RAIN.—CROSS PURPOSES 
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chamber to get some dry anu for vn chil- ; acieted mnes-~streck by the red bolt of r the 


dren, her glance fell upon the little trundle- 


bed, that she had spread with fresh linen the 
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evening before; and, lo! it was a charred and } stormy forest. 


Down nner +. 


THE 
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RAIN. 





BY INEZ IN 


DLEFORD,. 





‘?Mip the radiant Summer’s 
Dull and languid hours, 
When the air grows heavy 
With the breath of flowers 
Drooping low and dying, 
In the shady bowers; 
Like a boon or blessing 
To the parched earth, 
Bud and leaf caressing 
Into greener birth; 
Every bright drop echoing 
To a glad refrain, 
Comes the gentle patter 
Of the welcome rain. 


Rain! rain! merry rain! 
Singing now a joyful strain; 
Failing from the mossy eaves, 
Dancing on the plain; 
Sparkling on the harvest sheaves 
Of the golden grain. 
Tn the dry and dusty street, 
Gathering in a pool, 
Bathing little children’s feet, 
On the way from school; 
Breathing tiny ripples 
In the pebbly brook, 
Where blue violets cluster ° 
In some hidden nook. 


Rain! rain! blessed rain! 


Picturing lost joys again; 
Falling like the niusic chime 
Of silver bells; 
Bringing back the olden time 
On which memory dwells; 
When a child I slumbered 
*Neath the old home roof; 
And a mother’s blessing 
Kept all care aloof; 
Visions bright and sunny 
Filled my childish brain, 
Listening to the music— 
Patter of the rain. 


werner 


wees. 


N . Rain! rain! mournful rain! 

Tapping ’gainst my window-pane; 

Sobbing to the wind’s low moan, 
Bathing with fresh tears 

Cold gray-stone, buried ‘neath 
Loves of other years; 

Folding close with winding-sheet, 

Marble brow and silent feet; 

Feet that walked with us the earth 
One short year ago; 

Now beneath the valley’s sod, 
Lying still and low, 

Ah! I know not whether, 
Most with joy or pain, 

Thrilled thou my heart-strings, 
Sobbing Autumn rain. 
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CROSS PURPOSES. 





BY SYBIL PARK, 





He gathered a spray of the sweet wild-rose, 
And wove him a wreath of the blossoms red; 
He said, “when the wine of the sunset glows, 
I shall crown with this rose-wreath some beautiful head. 


* And she shall walk with me, my beautiful queen, 
Forever and ever in marvelous state, 

The happiest maiden that ever was sten— - 
Where waits she now for her sure-coming fate?” 


I gave him no answer, but looking afar, 
I saw a white sail drifting in from the sea; 

“Let us haste, quickly Haste, to the silver-shelled bar, 
There’s somebody beckoning landward to me, 


“Some one whose smile I would rather were mine 
Than half the bright smiles in the glad world beside; 

But, look! there’s a flash of the sunset’s red wine “ 
. Tis time that you crowned her your beautiful bride, 


“Which one of the crew is the happy one, pray? 
Maud, Lou, or Jose, our fair pouting Gabrielle? 


¢ Were I but a fairy, I’d touch them, and say 
Which one will give way to the magical spell.” 


“Were you a fairy? Well,I am. See here!” 

And sunny-haired Maud lightly tripped o’er the sand, 
And, breaking a wand from a golden rod near, 

She raised it aloft inher beautiful hand. 


“Kneel quickly, fair Elsie, just here by the sea; 
The wayes are all crimson, like wine in the sun; 
And anything, everything, kneeling to me, 
I will grant you whatever you ask, little one.” 


I knelt down before her, I cannot tell why; 
Was it the golden bloom laid on my hair? 

Or was it the strong will, the proud, flashing eye, 
Smiling so king-like, and watching us there? 
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And then the warm kisses rained down on my face; 
While Maud, laughing, said, “I had better leave now; 
I have granted your wish with such wonderful grace.” 








| lightning: There had been death and swift 
destruction there; and life and safety in the 


Next thought was the rose-wreath laid light on my brow; 











WORK-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





5) Marerrats.—} of a yard of canvas, 
fine; } an oz. of emerald green single 
zephyr; 6 yards of fine straw braid, or 
cord; some scarlet floss silk; } of a yard 
“of green silk; 1 yard of thick silk cord, 
green and straw-color; 1 yard of narrow 
Mantua ribbon. 

This pretty Work-Bag for the parlor is 
made on canyas. Cut the piece of canvas 
long enough to reach round a circular 
bottom six inches in diameter, and a little 
ove: an eighth of a yard indepth. Begin 
at the top, and place two (or four rows of 
the straw braid, if narrow, ) evenly around 
the whole length of the piece of canvas, 
fastening it down by working a block of 
four or eight cross stitches with the floss 
silk. Then take the zephyr, and work in 
a long diagonal stitch, as seen in the de- 
sign, covering six threads of canvas each S . S . S 
way, meeting in the center, as can be seen. eum: thd Lz Li Lhd, =. 
Continue with the straw cord, ete., until Z So — So — 
you have the piece of work complete; ~ 
line this with pasteboard same as the bottom, } handle, the thick cord; the bows are made of 
covering the inside with silk. For the top of} some finer cord, with straw or silk acorns at- 
the bag, use the piece of green silk. For the 3 tached. 








DESIGN IN BRAID AND APPLIQUE, FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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HANGING BASKET, 


a ; 
BY. MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriat RequinED.—6} inches of crimson ; 8 ounces of crystal beady; a skein of gold-colored 
velvet; } ofa.yard.of green velvet; 1} yards of 3 filoselle; aeskein.of.gréen crochet silk; } of a 
ribbon velvet, half inch wide, of the same.shade; 3 yard of crimson sarsenet to match the velvet; 2 
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368 AUTUMN PALETOT. 
pairs of | crimson “chenille; 1 por ‘of cord to ppersy only to be backed on, as the beads, when 
mateh; and a pair of small tassels; sufficient ; sewn at each edge of it; fasten it sufficiently, 
cardboard to mount the basket, and the gold dots can be worked through. Mount 
Length of cardboard for back of basket, twelve ; the front of the basket on a pliable cardboard, 
inches—the same depth and shape as front of } so that it will bend round the corners; line it 
basket; full width of card for the bottom, 333 with the sarsenet; cover both sides of the back 
inches, in middle; length twelve inches, straight} (which should be of firmer cord,) with the sar- 
at the back, and rounded off toward the ends in penet, also the bottom. Make up the basket, 
front. and. edge it with the chenille, round which beads 
Cut the crimson velvet for the ground-work } are to be twisted at intervals. The engraving 
to the full size pattern, which willbe found.on} on the page, shows how the basket should 
the supplement. Place tissue paper over the; appesrwhen finished. It is a useful and pretty 
pattern; trace the leaves on it, and @ut them out, }‘ornament for the boudoir, or dressing-room, and 
first in paper, then in the green velvet; applique } is intended as a receptacle for any little articles 
them on to the velvet, and work around them in} thatywo@uld destroy the neatness of a room if 
chain-stitch with the green silk; the stalks and Suffered to lie about. A cashmere ground- 
veins of the leaves are to be worked beads, } works might be substituted for the velvet, if ap- 
the balls with gold filoselle. The green ribbon { proved. 














AUTUMN PALETOT. 


BY EMILY BH. MAY. 
oe 








Tas very stylish Paletot is made in four ; by which it may be cut out. The style of trim- 
pieces. On the next page we give a diagram, : ming is seen in the above engraving. 
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DIAGRAM FOR A 











UTUMN PALETOT 


3 No, 3, SLEEVE. 
3 No. 4. Srpz-Prece. 
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BANDELETS FOR THE HAIR. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








Turse Greek Head-Dresses, or ‘‘Bandelets,”’ ; parts, cutting the velvet on the bias, of course. 


as they are called in these modern times, are 
made in every variety.of material. Those for 


; Sew the edges of the velvet together with a slip- 


stitch, so that the stitches may not show upon 


very full dress are made of solid bands of treble ¢ the right side; make the three bands, graduating 


gilt, either burnished or frosted; sometimes’ the 
front band is ofnaménted with little gilt sequines 
to match, bands of cut steel are, also, very bril- 
liant; they usually have hair-pins to correspond, 
which seem to be used to fasten the ‘Bande- 
lets” with. In our engraving we give the ‘‘Ban- 
delet” made of velvet, ornamented with beads. 


To make one, eighth of a yard of velvet, cut ; 





them to fit the head. Ornamegt with wax beads 
in imitation of pearls; or with gilt or steel beads. 
A narrow taffetas ribbon, sewed ai each end of 
the “Bandelet,” is the most convenient way of 
fastening the head-dress, as it then can be more 
easily-adjusted in its proper place. Of course, 
it} is understood that the hair is to be entirely 
denuded of the puffs and frizettes so long worn, 


bias, is required; divide this into three equal’ and is to be dressed quite close to the head. 
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~SMOKING-CAP: CORAL PATTERN. 


In the front of the number we.givé a design, 3 cap, when finished. This cap is-done in ap- 
printed in colors, for a Smoking-Cap of a coral ; plique with red velvet cashmere on gray, and is 


pattern. The crown, and a piece of the sidé 


finishedwith a tassel. Dark blue or black may 


are — as also, on a smaller scale, the *‘ be used instead of gray, if preferred. 




















CANDLESTICKR ORNAMENTS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 






» a ’ 

Two large rings are required.for the center, § The rest of the ornaments are very 
twelve smaller ones for the middle of the. ,eehiort, White bugles and crystal beads, which 
and eighty-four very small ones for the edges may be threaded on the scarlet silk for the tas- 
Six stars are necessary for each ornament) im eels, ete. _The illustration shows the arrange- 





WORK-BASKRET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Cur a round or oval of penelope eanvas the ; the waved form of the model; them cover the 
size you Wishto make your basket. ‘Work any edge with » rudhe of quilled ribbon, Get 
simple pattern in. wool or bead-work to} piece of plait or chip, and sew a firm wire on 
cover it. Quilt a ece of silk or satin the exact }to it to form the handle. Cover it with the 
size of your work. ‘ack the two together, and }saffe material as that with which you bave 
sew ag mmnen Inetent re lined the basket, and put o ruche om the upper 
fingers rou extreme edge, bending it into side. - . fe 








TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. ° 
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Turs is made of black velvet applique upon { one jet bead in the center of each oval made 
drab cloth. All the little patterns upon the iby braiding pattern. Line the bag with soft 
velvet are done in gold thread, sewed down ; chamois leather, or oil silk. Scarlet silk for 
with an over-stitch of scarlet sewing-silk at {the top of the bag, and scarlet cord for the 
equal distances. The intervening pattern is { strings. The bottom of the bag should be of a 
done with scarlet silk embroidery braid, and } pasteboard covered with the leather. 
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““Parenson” yor 1866. “Dousz Suse Covonxp, SrEEL 
Pasuion-PLates.—We call attention to the Prospectus, for 
next year, to be found on the cover. It will be seen that 
we contemplate various improvements, the chief of which 
will be @ double-size, colored, steel fashion-plate in each 
number. ‘ 

This single improvement will cost us nearly twenty thou- 
sand dollars extra. We mention this fact to show the 
public that we stop at no expense, in order to add to the 
of “Pet .” relying for our remuneration, 
not on large profits on a small edition, but on small profits 
ora large one. This is the secret of our having been able 
to publish, for-so*many years, so cheap, yet so good, a 
Magazine. We have now the largest circulation of any 
monthly in the United States, and we expect, next year, to 
double it. 

For our mammoth fashion-plate will not be our only 
improvement. Our original stories have been, for years, 
superior to those to be found in other ladies’ magazines. 
Our list of original contfifutors is unrivaled: and such 
first-class writers as Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, and the author of “The Second Life,” write ex- 
clusively for us. While retaining the best of these con- 
tributors, new writers of acknowledged ability will be 
added. ‘ 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
ecribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine, 
for it will be, in 1866, the cheapest Magazine in the world. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


tt: +i, 





Goup anp Srext are again profusely used in all articles of 3 
dress. The newest poplins have steel woven in them in} 
the shape of diamonds, lozenges, and circles of the size of a § 
quarter of a dollar. Gold is also used in this way on black. } 
It is profusely sprinkled over all flowers, and is used for § 
bandelets. Gold and stéel beads will be sewed on narrow $ 
braid, and employed for trimming dresses, jackets, etc. $ 
Plaids are also fashionable, among the prettiest of which is 
the apple-green crossed with black. 





Maxine ALL Dress-Maxers.—The Penfield (N. Y.) Extra 
says of this Magazine :—“ We have a large club in this town, 
and should judge that it will be doubled by another year, 
from what we hear said about it; it is making all the ladies 
dress-makers.” This was written, too, before the ladies 
knew of the double-size fashion-plates, which we shall pub- 
lish, every month, during 1866. 

A Nove.ty IN JEWELRY is a pair of humming-birds’ heads 
set as ear-rings, the feathers changing color and glittering 
more beautifully than any gem. A brooch to accompany 
these may be made rouud, a bird’s head occupying ‘the 
center, and surrounded by a number of humming-birds’ 
breasts to ane” @ larger circle. 
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Rac-Kxrrnxa—One of the best methods.of using up old 
scraps, or rags, is tovknit Seen buss MpaeS rere 
carpet. By this process you get, almost for nothing, what 


$ is always brilliant in color, as well as heavy and thick. 


Bvery conceivable thing that can be torn into shreds can 
be used; stuff, cotton, cloth, list, faded ribbons, velvet, old 


that of plain knitting, and the needles should be of wood, 
measuring one inch in circumference. The first stitch is 
not to be knitted—in fact, the work is to be commenced 
and proceeded with as for garter-knitting. 

Supposing an old dlpecs or mohair ekirt te:to be the first 
thing to hand, it should be torn into strips as long as pos- 
sible, of an inch and a half in These strips are to 
be joined together slightly by needle and thread, till a 
good length is obtained; said length to be folded down the 
center to the width.of three-quarters of an inch, and the 
knitting commenced, the doubled strip of alpaca being used 
on the needles, precisely as a ply of wool or cotton would 
be. As after a time the work may become inconveniently 
heavy to hold in the hand, it is best to knit it in strips of 
the required length for carpet or cover, of about twenty 
loops wide, and join them»together afterward. A five-yard 
length of material will make tworows of twenty loops wide. 

Old stockings, cut into strips of three-quarters of an inch 
wide, will be equivalent in substance to the doubled strip 
of alpaca. Tarlatan, barege, or tulle, should be slightly 
tacked along and knitted in with worn calico, or print, or 
any fabric that may require thickening, in order to corres- 
pond with some others. Worsted bindings and braids.may 


2 be used as they are, unless they are very narrow, or have 


been much impoverished; in either of which cases they 
may be knitted in with strips of faded ribbon, or anything 
else, ding to the discretion of the knitter. 

As a mat for a smoke-room, or a summer-house, or even 
for the bedside rug of a bachelor, we can imagine an ap- 
propriation of rag-knitting to be the very thing. So, ladies, 
tear up your old scraps, and employ your leisure time in 
making a rug, or carpet, for your brother, father, lover, or 
other male friend. Remember, Christmas is coming! 





Ovr Covorep, Srzet Fasmion-Piates.—Our double-size 
fashion-plates for next year (or mammoth steel fashion- 
plates, as some call them,) will be engraved, printed, and 
colored in the same superior style in which our present 
plates are executed. Many of our cotemporaries have their 
fashion-plates lithographed. We have ours engraved on 
steel, and printed from the steel plate. It is only necessary 
to compare the two to see how inferior the lithographs are. 
To print from the steel plate is vastly more costly than to 
lithograph; but where greater elegance is to be secured 
we do not stop at expense. Our fashion-plates have long 
been considered mofe beautiful than those of any othier 
magazine; and this superiority we shall maintain, while 
giving them of double the size, next year. . 


Fasnions Centuries Otp.—Lately, at e ritw 
excavation® were ang, among ogpe found, 
was a female head in white mar Which the hair was 


worn in a net just as it is in the it day. There was a 
braided twist of hair round the and the back hair 
was suffyyed to fall into e net. Thus, fashions, after cen- 
turies, return again. 4 
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_ beautiful in the world. The Park at Baltimore, with its 
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Wuar rae Press Sars or “Perenson.”—The superiority, 
which we claim for this Magazine in our Prospectus, might 
seem extravagant to those who cannot compare “ Peterson” 
with other magazines. But we only repeat what the news- 
paper editors, who see all the magazines, print on the 
subject. Says the West Meriden (Conn.) Recorder:—*“In 
its literary cotitents ‘Peterson’ decidedly ‘takes the lead 
among the Philadelphia monthlies.” Says the Peterboro’ 
(N. H.) Transcript:—*The ladies know the worth of this 
Magazine; and will have it. It contains everything that 
they can wish for.” Says the Delaware (Ohio) News:— 
“ Always ahead of its competitors.” Says the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Family Friend for the excellence of 
its stories.” Says the Fall River (Mass.) Free Press :—“ The 
talent employed on its pages is of the first class.” Says the 
Princess Anne (Md.) Phoonix:—*“The literary matter is by 
some of the best novelists in the country.” Says the Law- 
rericeville (Ill.) Globe:—“It is the only Magazine whose 
fashion-plates can be relied on.” Says the Waverly (Iowa) 
Phoenix :—* We wonder how the publisher can furnish so 
fine a book for 60 little money.” And the Tiffin (Ohio) Ad- 
vertiser says:—*We do not see how the ladies can keep 
house without Peterson’s Magazine.” 


“Tae Ripe wy rae Parx.”—A public Park, we are glad to 
see, is being thought necessary for all our great cities. 
That of New York needs only trees to make it perfect. 
Philadelphia has a Park, with the Schuylkill river running 
through it, which, when finished, will be one of the most 


lake of sixty acres, is fast approaching completion. Among 
the many benefits which these Parks confer on the public, 





not the least is a growing taste for horsemanship. A } 
woman, especially, never looks better than when in the ~ 
saddie. Nor is there any exercise more healthful. As yet } 


the New York Park is the only one sufficiently advanced § 
s 


toward completion, to attract any very large numbers of , 
equestrians. But, on a fine day, hundreds of ladies and; 


Waar We Have Down ron Ouzar Reapine.—We have 
never before told the following fact: and we mention it 
now only because others have mentioned it first. “Very 
few readers of other Philadelphia magazines,” says the 
Newville (Pa.) Star of the Valley, “know that they are in- 
debted to ‘ Peterson’ for getting them as low as they do, but 
such really is the case. When they raised their prices, 
nearly a year ago, a Philadelphia publisher told us that 
had ‘Peterson’ been willing to raise his terms, they would 
have put theirs still higher.” This isall true. And “Peter- 
son” is the only Magazine that never raised its price at all. 
We stuck to Two poLLars, and stick to it yet! Rely on it, 
“Peterson” will always give you more for your money than 
you can get anywhere else. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Can You Forgive Her? By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8'vo. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers —We have so frequently 
spoken of the general merits of Anthony Trollope’s novels, 
80 often praised them for their thoroughly realistic cha- 
tacter, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them now. 
Long before any of our American publishers had reprinted 
them, we expressed our wonder, in these pages, at the 
neglect. “Can You Forgive Her?” is not, perhaps, in the 
best vein of its author; but it is better than “Miss Mac- 
kenzie;” and better than most of what other novelists write, 
now that Thackeray is dead. The character of the heroine 
is drawn with great subtilty, but it is not a pleasant one; 
and we, at least, cannot, or will not, forgive her for her 
conduct, She ought to have married John Grey at first. 
But then, if she had married John Grey, we should have 
had no novel, no Lady Glencora, no Burgo Fitzgerald, no 
Mrs. Greenow, none of the other capitally drawn characters 
of the book. Numerous indifferent engravings illustrate the 
text. The volume is printed in double column, and bound 





their cavaliers may be seen, in the various rides, and gene- } Thoughts on The Future Oivil Policy of America. By 
rally ie dk hand havens, We give, in the front } 9%" William Draper, M.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 


of the number, an engraving of the animated scene, such 2 York: Harper & Brothers —Dr. Draper is already known 


pe visitors to New York may witness at any time except in ; PY two works of first-class merit : his “ Treatise on Human 


the heat of summer. But our artist, as artists often do, * Physiology,” and his “ History of the Intellectual Develop- 





however, has put the lady on the wrong side of her horse. 

Cooney Stancn is the latest and greatest novelty of the 
season in London. It is made in pink, buff, the new mauve, 
and a delicate green, and blue will soon be produced. Any 
article starched with the new preparation is completely 
colored—yed we should have said, but as it washes out, 
and the garment that was pink to-day may be green to- 
morrow, and buff afterward, we can hardly say “dyed.” It 
is intended especially for those bright, but treacherously- 


$ ment of Europe.” The book before us is not inferior in 
2 merit to either of its predecessors. It is no hasty compila- 
3 tion, the result of immature thought, but a well-considered 
$ treatise, which, in many respects, is also nearly exhaustive. 
} It is a book, too, which not only teaches new ideas, but 
also stimulates thought. Other treatises, by other writers, 
will grow out of this. We commend it heartily to every 
+ cne interested in the future of this country. The volume 
is very elegantly printed. 

History of the United States Cavatry. By A. G. Brackett, 


s 


colored muslins that are costly, wash out, and perplex their } 4/sor First United States Cavairy. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
owners.” If the pattern has been mauve, they only need > York: Harper @ Brothers.—An excellent history of the 





the mauve stareh; if green, green starch; and they can be 
rendered one even and pretty shade, thus becoming not 


United States cavalry, from the formation of the Federal 
Government to June Ist, 1868. A list of all the cavalry 
gi ts, with the names of their commanders, which 





only wearable again, but very stylish. White anti 

sars, or lace curtains, may also be colored in the same way, 
and infinite variety afforded. The inventor has a patent 
for it, 
“Prorscrion.”—This charming picture is by a very cele- 
brated French artist. And the French painters now excel 
all others in the wonderful combination of spirit and action 
with fidelity in detail. How natural the whole is! 


Best anp Ongapzst.—fSays the Nyack (N. Y.) City and 
County :—* Peterson’s is decidedly the best and cheapest 
ladies’ Magazine published.” And 60 say the newspapers 
universally. 


have served the government since the breaking out of the 
rebellion, is also added. : 

Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery-As-It-Should-Be. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers—In our younger days 
Mrs. Goodfellow was the most celebrated cake-baker in the 
city of Philadelphia. In this volume, she tells the public 
what cookery ought to be, and prints her famous, but for- 
merly secret, receipts. We suppose the book is really, on ~ 
the whole, the best cook-book extant; and we advise all ~ 
housekeepers to order @ copy. 

Standish. A Tale of Our Day. 1vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
Loring.—This is one of that popular series, “ Loring’s Rail- 
way Library.” It is a well-teld story of the late wer, /~ 
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' OUR ARM-CHAIR, ‘ 

T. B. Perznson & Brorugns’ Pus.ications.—No firm, in 
the United States, has so extensive a catalogue of cheap, 
yet good, reading, as that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, No. 
306 Chesnut street. The catalogue of these publishers will 
be sent, gratis, on being written for, post-paid. The novels 
of Dickens, D’Israeli, Mrs. Grey, Mrs. Wood, Gustave Aim- 
ard, and most of the popular writers, are on the list of this 
firm; besides some three or four bundred other works, 
hamorous, descriptive, etc., etc. The Cook-Books owned by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers are the best in America. To 
prevent confusion, we will add that the publisher of this 
Magazine has no interest in the firm, and that, therefore, 
orders for the catalogue, or books of T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, must be addressed to T. B. Peterson & Brothers, and 
not to Charles J. Peterson. 


Tae ILLUSTRATED ‘PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL contains Por- 
traits, Characters, and Biographies of leading meu, living 
and dead. Also, Erawo1oey, or the Races, PursioLoey, the 
Laws of Life. Pureno.oey, with choice of pursuits. Pay- 
s1ognomy, or “Signs of Character.” _PsycHo1oey, the Science 
of the Soul, and much other matter, to be found in no other 
publication. It is a handsomely illustrated monthly, with 
ninety-six columns of rich reading matter. Newsmen have 
it. Sold at 20 cents, or $2 a year, by FOWLER & WELLS, 
No, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Harper’s Hanp-Book vor TRAVELERS IN THE East, by 
William Pembroke Fetridge, has reached its fourth year, 
and is complete up to the first of July, 1865, which is later 
than any of the European hand-books, We commend it to 
all persons about to visit Europe, or the East, as really one 
of the best hand-books extant. It is accompanied by a very 
excellent map, giving the railroad routes, etc., etc. Address 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Tue Bunyan Mezzortints.—These two elegant mezaotints, 
one representing “ Bunyan in Jail with his Blind Child,” 
and the other, “ Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Release 
from Prison,” may be had by remitting $3.00. Or either 
may be had for $2.00. Address Charles J. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia. 
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LADIES’ CORNER. 

Tar Women or tue Unirep States.—A late English jour- 
nal has a very appreciative article on the women of this 
country, a part of which we copy here. 

“Few women,” it says, “are more charming in all the re- 
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attend the courses of instruction. aaeiiareae 


emulation; and as years advance, the value of knowledge 
becomes as apparent as its possession is felt to be agreeable. 
That the citizens of both sexes may have a fair start in life, 
no distinction whatever is made in the kind of education 
given at the national establishments. The daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, or lawyer in large practice, occupies no 
higher position than thé poor ragged child of the Irish emi- 
grant. Personal cleanliness is a sine gaa non of the daily 
admittance of each pupil, but the quality of the garment is 
no bar to the occupation of a front place in the school, pro- 
vided that the little candidate for scholastic honors has 
aptitude and application. Pride of birth thus receives an 
early rebuke, proper sympathy is evoked, and a fraterniza- 
tion established, which has a potent influence in enlarging 
the charities of life at alater period. The ‘school-mate™s 
rarely forgotten. Indeed, the ‘school-mate’ of the richest 
lady in the land will often work out « position for herself, 
to which the possession of wealth alone offers no parallel in 
a country where intellect is honored. To become a school- 
teacher is an object of serious ambitien with vast numbers 
of girls, and as there is no royal road to the distinction, 
close application to the prescribed studies is indispensable, 
and, of course, the student in time is fitted to occupy the 
highest place in society. Many of tlie first men in the land 
seek their life-companions among the educators. The sin- 
gular perversity which, in aristocratic England, leads men 
to think it disgraceful to marry a governess, and which 
condemns the lady intrusted with the cultivation of the - 
minds and manners of children to a position scarcely re- 
moved above that of the menial, and often paid at a lower 
rate than a femme de chambre, is totally unknown in Ame- 
rica. People are measured there by an intellectual and 
moral standard, and happiness is more frequently found to 
spring from the union of persons of congenial tastes and 
pursuits, than from the vulgar, but too common, combina- 
tion of wealth and insipidity. } 

“The education of the American lady, combined with her 
peculiarly nervous organization, renders her highly poetical 
in conception and execution. Her fancy, her constant com- 
munings with her own heart, her love of nature in its gran- 
deur and its simplicity, her attachment to domestic life, 
her piety, her sympathy with her kin, and her earnest pa- 
triotism. supply her with a fund of poetical ideas, while her 
facility of composition, her ‘familiarity with the greatest 
poste ‘of England and America, and her aspirations after 
literary distinction, impart the capacity to express her sen- 
timents in appropriate verse. Even her prose compositions 





lations of life than those who are denizens of Yankeeland 
As wives they are affectionate and considerate. If, remem- 
bering that they are the children of a land of liberty and 
equality, they object to promise obedience at the altar, they 
are not the less ready to fulfill their understood obligations. 
No mothers can be more tender and watchful of the welfare 
of their children; no sisters can be more loving and disin- 
terested; and if, as daughters, they decline to accept ~% ad- 
vice or guidance in their little matrimonial ar 


are poetical; hence her hearty appreciation of the works of 
the gifted writers of all nations. Lligabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Hemans, aril Jean Ingelow, are house- 
hold deities in the homes of the’States. Hence, for every 
poetess adorning English literature, there are ten in Ame- 
rica. 

“With all her predilections, however, for the esthetics of 
life, the American woman is eminently practical. In the 
8 States the ladies took a considerable share in the 


+h 





*guessing’ that they know best who will make them a good 
husband—they are not less anxious than Mrs. Caudle to 
have ‘dear mother’ come and ‘live with them. It is rare 
that widowed mothers, or even the old couple, are not ty be 
found domesticated with the married offspring. Then, as 
companions, they are intelligent, frank, and courteous 
Their hospitalities are gracefully rendered; and if a demand 
is made upon their friendship, few can be more generous 
and confiding. : 





government of the plantations, and looked with affectionate 
solicitude after the material welfure of the’slaves In the 
North the lady is the prudent and active menagere. Indeed, 
she had need to be so, for the domestic servants, which are, 
for the most pat, Irish importations from the old country, 
are more of & trouble and a plague thana ‘help. Ignorant 
and exacting, they require a large amount of patient train- 
ing, and askillful combination of indulgence with discipline, 
before they can be rendered useful and reliable. Cookery, 


“Tt is unnecessary to say that) in the United States, every. < torthis hour, in the smaller towns. ofthe States is in its 
body is educated. The public sehools are open gratuitously ° infancy. Baking, boiling, and broiling, are the soie agents 
to all classes of citizens, and it would be considered a sin ° for the conversion of fish, flésh, fowl, and vegetables into 
and 0 disgrace if 8 parent did ‘not compél his children to > human edtbles. The delicate operations of roasting and 
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stewing, exalted by a Francatelli, an Ude, and a Soyer: into ; 
sublime arts, are scareely understood in Yankeeland. In ; 
the manufacture of ‘ breads’ the American lady is without @ 
rival. The wheaten flour of the country is peculiarly fine 
and abundant; and Indian corn supplies an addition to the 
farinaceous delicacies of the table almost unknown in our 
homesteads. Their tea and supper-tables are incomparable 
for the profusion of appetising @ates with which they are 
covered, and witel: ere guvemst-apem the vinitor with, ap 
affected hospitality. we 

“ While the beauty of an American woman lasts, it is ex- 
quisitely delicate and attractive. The proudest salons in 
Burope cannot surpass Yankée ball-rooms in their assem- 
blages of youthful loveliness... The motions of well-bred 
American girls are instinct with grace, and their natural 
hilarity is under the control of a winning modesty. If they 
dress with somewhat less taste than the Parisians, it is be- 
cause they follow too literally the pictorial illustrations of 
Le Follet, and are under no conventional restraints, The 
Prince of Wales and his swite are said to have been greatly 
pleased with the coups @ail presented at the grand’ fetes 
given in honor of his royal highness at New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. An excess of parure was not out of place, 
and the joyfulness of the occasion imparted a charming ex- 
pression to every countenance. 

“Tn a word, the American lady is an honor to the sex; and 
we would desire no worse punishment for those who allow 
their prejudices to warp their judgment, than a six month,’ 
residence among the gqod families of Massachusetts at! 
Philadelphia, and a fair share of the hospitalities the ladies 
so well know how to dispense.” 





j HORTICULTURAL. 

Our Native Cirmmpers.—There are indigenous to our 
Woods and fields many very beautiftl climbers or twinin:; 
plants, which, in common With most native plants, bavi 
been overlooked in the passion for new exotics, and mect 
with unmerited neglect. 

These plants impart the greatest charm to our woodlun:! 
scenery, twining up the tall trees and robing them in'green ; 
converting dead boughs into a drapery of delicate foliage ; 
hiding guarled roots and fallen trunks, and by fantastic 
twining from bush to bush, contributing to the endless 
varieties of light and shade which make one of the chief 
beauties of our forest scenery. How bare our stone walls 
and rough fences would look deprived of the drapery of 
Woodbine and blackberry; and what sweet odors would be 
lost to the air did not the wild grape fling its broad foliage 
alike over the barren rocks and the tallest trees. 

There is nothing which so adds to the appearance of a 
country house as a judicious planting of climbing plants. 
Any one can call to mind the bare, desolate aspect of a 
cottage with no trees, shrubs, or vines around it, and the 
improvement made when walls and piazzas are draped with 
graceful fuliage, and a few fine trees and shrubs judiciously 
planted. 

The many objections urged against climbers have rather 
an apparent than real foundation. Unless allowed to grow 





too luxuriantly, they neither injure the buildings or make 
them damp; and the little dirt from dropping leaves and 3; 
flowers is more than compensated for in grateful shade and § 
beanty of bloom. 
Suppose the wilé-brier, which decks all the hedges in ; 
Juric; the clematis, conspicuous for fragrant white flowers $ 
wavy seeds; the staff-tree, or wax-work, so ornamental > ; 


to surmount the eaves, would they not give a charm to the 
house; remove the barren look; relieve the glaring paint 
or weatherstained boards by a border of nature’s own 
painting, and be a grateful shelter from Bie, Bars. << Fg 
summer sun? 

And to accomplish this much-to-be-desired end, it is not 
necessary fur our farmers to spend their hard-earned gaigs. 
The fine exotic climbers which are imported at great ex- 
pense, though beautiful and desirable, are in many cases 
far inferior to those inhabiting our highways and hedges, 
and have the disadvantage of being often too tender to 





endure the severity of our wi The exp of climb 
need only be the time necessary to transplant them, and 
prepare a place for their reception, 


The drills need not be of wire, nor does it require a car- 
penter’s bill for the completion. A cedar-tree, with the 
branches. cut off about a foot from the trunk, and tall enough 
to. allow it.to stand a foot above the door after setting it 
tavo feet in the ground, is needed—and the woods will 
supply it. Place one of these on each side of the door, 
setting them three to four feet out; arch a cross-piece from 


} top to top; slope others from this to the house, and fill in 


the sides between the house and the posts with pieces of 
the boughs, disposed in sq 8, di ds, or triangles, ac- 
cording to fancy, and you have a very pretty rustic trellis. 
Leave the bark on it; it, adds to the effect. If in a few 
years it peéls off and becomes ragged, you will then have 
the trellis covered with vines. 

If, however, a smooth trellis is preferred, remove the bark, 
trim off the knots, and give a coating of red ochre or asphal- 
tam varnish, which will preserve the wood and prevent the 
lodgment of insects, The portion of the post beneath the 
ground should be charred, to prevent decay. For a window, 
asmaller trellis on the same plan may be made; and for 
grass plats or the garden, the posts alone may be used—and 
they are very ornamental covered with vines. If an arehed 





trellis is built over the gate, and vines twined along the 


fence, they add greatly to the attraction of the place, 

The soil required for most climbers is a common loam, 
enriched with well-rotted manure. 

The species. of climbers: obtainable, vary in different 
localities; but there,are very few spote where some may not 
be procured with but little trouble. Let each choose those 
which are most obtainable. 

As a general rule, transplant in the spring; the only 
argument in favor of fall planting is, that at the latter 
season there is less pressing work.—Horticulturalist. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue Mo.e.—This simple game consists merely in saying 
to one of the players :— 

“Have you seen my mole?” 

The latter answers, “Yes, I have seen your mole.” 

“Do you know what my mole is doing?” 

“Yes, Ido know what your mole is doing.” 

“Can you do as it does?” 

The person who replies must shut his eyes at each 
answer; if he fails to do so he pays a forfeit. 

I Have Just Comz From Sxorrinc.—The company form 
a circle, and one of the party who compose it, says to her 
> right-hand neighbor, “TI have just come from shopping.” 

“What have you bought?” rejoins the latter. “A robe, 
a vest, stockings, flowers;” in fine, anything that comes into 


: the purchaser’s head, provided that, iu uttering the words, 


she can touch an object similar to the one she names. 
Those who neglect to do this must pay a forfeit. A forfeit 


with fragrant blossoms in June and scarlet fruit in autumn; $ can be required also from any one who names an object 


the grape, with fragrant flowers, ample foliage, and purple 
fruit ; the Virginia creeper flaming with the touch of ; 


which has been named by any player previously. 
Tux Cook Wo Lixrs No Peas.—The leader of the game 


autumnal frost, were transplanted to the farmer’s house, $ must put the following question to his right-hand neighbor, 


allowed to clamber at will over doors and windows, or even > and ulso to all the playery in succession. 


“ 








is done well, moisten some crumbs of bread with a little of 
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«My cook likes no pets, what shall I give her to eat?” 

If any player replies. “Potatoes, parsnips,” the other 
answers, “She does not like them; pay a forfeit.” 4 

But if another says, “Onions, carrots, veal, chickens.” 
“She likes them, and, consequently, no forfeit is required 
of the player.” 

The trick of this game is evident. It is the letter P that 
must be avoided. Thus, to escape the penalty of a forfeit, 
it is necessary that the players should propose some kind 
of vegetable or food in which the letter P does not occur, 
snch as beans, radishes, venison, etc. 

Tae Drviner.—The point of this game consists tn divining 
a word which is named, together with several others. Two 
of the players commonly agree between themselves to place. 
it after an object that has four legs; for instance, a quad- 
ruped, a table, etc. 

Examriz.—tif Emily wishes to have Henry guess the 
word which Susan has secretly told her, she says to him, 
“Susan has been shopping; she has bought a rose, a drees; 
sonie jewelry, a table, a bonnet, a shaw!.” 

Henry, of course, will ‘easily guess that the object in 
question is a bonnet, for the word “table,” which precedes 
it, has four legs. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Sa Hvery receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 


Soupe Sante—Put in a stowpan some slices of beef, an old‘: 
fowl, and when to bé had, a partridge; let it warm on a slow 
fire till brown, moisten it with some stock, and let it stew 
two hours. At the same time stew some carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, cabbage lettuce, and any other vegetable 
you like. Fill the soup pot with stock, and when the meat 


the soup, and then fry them on a slow fire. Strain the soup, 
and serve with the vegetables and fried bread; skim the < 
soup well whilst stewing, The vegetables should be cut 
either in thin strips or dice. As soups often require color- 
ing, you should prepare “browning” for that purpose as 
follows:—Take a couple of onions and bake them; remove 
the outer skin and put them into your soup, it will brown 
and give it a good flavor. The shells of green peas dried in 
the oven brown, but not Black, equally well answers to 
brown soup, and will keep the whole winter well in a bag 
hung up in a dry place. It will be found much better to 
use either of the above to brown soup, in place of the caro- 
mel, or brown sugar, used by many cooks, for if too much 
is added it gives a sweet taste to the soup. These are ap- 
parently trifies, but most necessary to attend to Another 
thing, remember that ketchup should never be added to 
brown soups, it is a mark of bad cookery to use it; in sauces 
the flavor is improved by ketchup, Harvey, or Reading 
sauce, and for those who like dishes highly seasoned, add 
the King of Oude sauce. However, an artiste should pre- 
pare the sauces from fresh vegetables, set without the aid 
of either. 

Mock Turtle Soup—Stew a knuckle of veal and two 
calf's-feet for four hours (very gently) in four quarts of 
water, to which has been added two onions, twelve cloves, 
twelve peppercorns, a little salt, some thyme, marjoram, ; 
and parsley. The meat should be put on in cold water, 
and should not be uncovered while stewing, as the good- 
ness of the soup, by being upcovered, easily evaporates, 
When stewed sufficieatly, strain the soup, and cut the best 
part of the meat into nice square-shaped pieces, and put it ; 
again to the soup. Set it by to cool. When cold, take off 
the fat. Make about two dozen forcemeat balls to put into ; 
the soup when you heat it before serving, and add a quarter 
of a pint of sherry and a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, a * 





little ketchup or sauce; some very small button mushrooms 
have been highly approved of as an addition. This soup is 
usually considered suitable for winter use, but as the in- 
grédients from which it is made are all in season in the 
summer, there is no reason why those who like it should 
not have it on their table during the warm weather. 


MEATS. 

Veal a la Creme—Choose the best end of a loin of veal, 
weighing about eight pounds, having on it a fair proportion 
of the skirt; trim it square, and place some veal stuffing in 
an ineision made in the flap or skirt; wrap it round the 
kidney fat, securing it tightly with skewers and string; 


> envelope the loin in well-greased sheets of clean paper, and 


roast it before a moderate fire for about two hours and ten 
minutes; bat about twenty minutes before you wish to 
serve, take away the dripping-pan and put a clean dish 
under, and baste unremittingly with a pint of cream. This 
will form on it a bright light-brownish, or amber crust, 
very delicate and delicious. In dishing up, take care not 
to detach this crust; remove from the dish the gravy de- 
posit which has fallen during the cream-basting with a 
little boiling warer, add to this some white sauce or simple 
melted butter, and pour it round the veal. This is esteemed 
@ remarkably dainty dish; but we cannot recommend it as 
economical, or as particularly suitable to the family table 
where there are children, or persons of delicate habit. It 
is, however, very well once in awhile. 

Veal Stuffing.—To half a pound of bread-crumbs add three 
ounces of suet finely chopped. Season with chopped parsley, 
thyme, marjoram, and shalot, first washed and picked; the 
last then in very small proportions, some persons preferring 
to omit the marjoram and shalot entirely; add a very little 
pepper, salt, and nvtmeg; mix well together with two 
whole eggs, and use as directed. If to this you add two 
ounces of finely-sliced ham, or sausage-meat, you have an 
excellent stuffing for roast turkey, or fowl. More or less 
suet can be used at discretion, according to the degree of 
richness required; but it is scarcely necessary to remind 
my few friends that less suet is required where the meat is 
fat in itself, and more when it is lean, as poultry generally. 

On Boiling Meats.—All kinds of fresh meats, intended for 
the table, should be put into boiling water, thereby retain- 
ing the juices. If you wish to give a salt flavor to them, 
boil a piece of salt pork in the water before putting the 
meat in. A nice piece of boiled salt pork is a great addi- 
tion to all kinds of boiled meats. Salt or smoked meata 
should be put into cold water to cook, Great care should 
be taken to skim the scum off well just before the water 
boils; for if the thick scum boils into the water, it is impos 
sible to take it all off, and it will adhere to the meats. 

Cold Leg of Mutton Minced with Oysters——Remove the 
meat from the bones, cut off the fat, stew the bones with 
any sinewy pieces which may be left, the beards of the 
oysters, a small onion, some salt and pepper, and enough 
cold water to cover the bones, and a blade of mace. Let 
them simmer from an hour to an hour and a half; strain 
away the gravy, and put it into a saucepan. To one pound 
of chopped meat put a dozen oysters, a teaspoonful of flour, 
and a tablespoonful of cream; let them just boil up. Serve 
with sippets placed round the edge of the dish. 


SICK-ROOM, ETC. 

To Alleviate Rheumatism.—The following receipt, which 
should be made up with great caution, is highly recom- 
mended in cases of rheumatism :—One raw egg well beaten, 
half a pint of vinegar, one ounce of spirits of turpentine, 
quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, and quarter of an 
ounce of camphor. These ingredients are to be stirred up 
well together, then put in a bottle, and well shaken for ten 
minutes, after which to be corked down tightly to exclude 
the air. In half an hour it is fit for use. It should be rub- 
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and particularly avoid checked ; 

Remedy for Diptheria—The treatment consists in 
thoroughly swabbing the back of the mouth and throat 
@ wash made thus: table salt, two drachms; black 
pepper, golden seal, nitrate of potash, alum, one drachm 
pulverize, put into a teacup half full of 
and then fill up with good vinegar. Use 
every half-hour, one, two, and four hours, as recovery pro- 
gresses. The patient may swallow a little each time. Ap- 
ply one ounce each of spirits of turpentine, sweet oil, and 
aqua ammonia, mixed, every hour, to the whole of the 
throat, and to the breast-bone every four hours, keeping 
flannel to the part. 

To Medicine-Takers.—If those obliged to take offensive 
medicine would first take a bit of alum into the mouth, 


5 


though it was so much sugar. 
Infusion of Hops.—Hops, six ounces, boiling water, one 


The Nails —Great attention should be paid to keeping 
the nails in good order. They should be brushed at least 
twice a day, and the skin round the lower part should be 
kept down by rubbing with a soft towel. The sides of the 
nails need clipping about once in the week. If they be- 
‘come stained, wash them well with soap, and after rinsing 
off the soap well, brush them with lemon~juice. 

For Strengthening and Promoting the Growth of the 
Hair—Half an ounce of spirit of ammonia, one ounce of 
olive oil, one drachm of eau de cologne, one drachm of tinc- 
ture of Spanish flies, mixed together, and rubbed on the 
head once a day. 

Tooth- Wash.—The safest, ch most universally ac- 
cessible, and most efficient, is a piece of white soap, with a 
moderately stiff tooth-brush, every morning. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

The Care of Pianos.—So many erroneous opinions pre- 
vail in regard to the care of pianos, that a correction of 
them would be a public benefit. Both extreme cold and 
artificial heat are injurious to them—the first rusting the 
strings and iron work, and injuring the varnish; the last 
shrinking and warping the wood-work comprising the 
larger part of the instrament. Rapidly heating a cold 
room severely tries a piano in varions ways. Dampness 
from steam, or air charged with natural moisture is to be 

pecially avoided. The problem so puzzling to many, 
whether the piano should be shut or open, is easily solved 
thus :—It matters little which method is observed, provided ; 
the other conditions are right. While the instrument is in 
use, it is well to close it on ceasing to play, and at night. 
If in disuse, it is better open; as less moisture would thus 
“be retained, Great care should be taken to keep out pins, ° 
needles, tacks, and all bard substances, as they burt the 
tone, and sometimes clog the action. the piano 
does not untune it. The general belief that it does, has 
# natural foundation in the prevalent ignorance of the 
strength of the instrument. The absurd notion prevails, 
that the playing of children harms the piano. On the con- 
trary, the more experienced and brilliant the player, the 
greater the detriment to both action and tune. To dete- 








riorate is, from the first, the law of the piano. It seldom 
improves, except sometimes a little in action. 


Plain Omelet.—The yelks of six.and the whites of three 
eggs are the average quantity used for either plain or sweet 
omelets. A little salt and some pepper, one eunce of butter 
broken up, is to be beaten in with the eggs, which should 
be thoroughly well whisked. Put two ounces of butter into 
the omelet-pan ; let it almost boil. The fire should be brisk, 
and the omelet must be stirred whilst in the pan until it 
begins to set; it should not be turned, as that destroys the 
lightness. The pan in which omelets are fried should be 
quite small. When the mixture is set, the edges must be 
raised from the pan with a knife and folded over. If the 
omelet is served in perfection, it must be salamandered, or 
else held in the pan before a very fierce fire for a minute or 
two before serving, to brown the top. Gravy is sometimes 
eaten with it, but should be served in a tureen, and never 
poured over it. The above mixture is the foundation of all 
omelets. Chopped onion and sage, chopped parsley, the 
tender tops of asparagus, finely-minced ham or shrimps, are 
among the number of things with which savory omelets 
are flavored. 

Salad Dressing—Boil four eggs for half an hour; then 
put them in cold water and shell them, and afterward pound 
the yelks in a mortar, or beat them in a bowl to a smooth 
paste; then, very gradually, work in a teaspoonful of well- 
mixed mustard, a very little white pepper, and the slightest 
soupegn of Cayenne; also salt at discretion, and four table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Stir all these ingredients slowly and 
thoroughly till they are perfectly incorporated, and then 
blend with them four tablespoonfuls of salad-oil. Now pour 
in, drop by drop, safficient vinegar to make the preparation 
of the consistency of cream; if it be not very gradually 
added the whole mixture will curdle. The salad should not 
be added to the sauce till just as it is brought to table. You 
may prepare enough (or several days at once, as, when bot- 
tled and kept in a cool place, it will be good for nearly a 
week. The whites of the egg, cut into rings, make a nice 
garnish for the salad. Two good-sized very mealy potatoes, 
beaten up, form an excellent substitute for the yelks, when 
eggs are not easily procurable. You cannot stir the drese- 
ing too much. 

Prench Mode of Dressing a Oabbage-—Procure a large 
cabbage with a white heart, wash it thoroughly in salt and 
water; cut it into pieces, and boil it for half an hour; drain 
the water from it, but do not squeeze it. Brown one quarter 
of a pound of butter in a saucepan, put in the cabbage, add 
a teacupfal of cream, and let it simmer together for another 
half-hour, and serve. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fic. 1.—Hovusz Dress or Crimson Popiin.—The skirt is 
trimmed with quillings of black velvet. Broad, black velvet 
waistband, with four long ends at the back. The waist- 
band and trimmings on the sleeves are studded with steel, 
Hair dressed in the Empire style, with small curls and ban- 
deletes. 

Fie. 1 —Caraiace Dress or Gray SILK, ornamented with 
Persian trimming. The body is made with a deep basque. 
Steeves nearly tight. 

Fic. ui—Careiace Dress or Lavenpen-Cotorzep Smx, 
trimmed with a darker shade of lavender velvet ribbon 
studded with pearl buttons. Deep coat basque. 

Fic. 1v.—Baut Dress or BLUE AnD Wurre Staipep Gauze, 
looped up over blue silk with gilt crescents. 

Fic. v.—Wa.gine Dress or Russet Popiin, ornamented 
with Persian trimming. Very deep coat basque. 

Fig. vi.—Biack SiLk Basqus, laced with black velvet. 

Fic. vu.—Biack Vutver Jacket, to wear over a white 
body. 

Fig. vi.—Biack Lace Jacket anp Wawrbanp, for wear- 
ing over a white body. 

Fre. 1x—Braoczs anp 8465 or Bivs Sik anp Biack Lace. ' 
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Fie. x.—Bacx anv. Brower View or a Coat WalsTBAND OF 
Puvx SILK, turned up and trimmed with black velvet. 

Pie. Rn eR pee Suk AND 
Buack Lacs. jax 

GevgraL Remame ord. eavolhiites seems unggntling: ia 
the make of dresses. In our own rooms the long, sweeping 
trains still hold their elegant sway; but in Paris, the pre- 
dilections of the Empress, or the great desire for novelty, 
are suddenly shortening and narrowing our skirts. The 
fashion is by no meens a general one; butas a few of the 
leaders of the gay world have ordeted short, narrow dresses 
for Baden, and other renowned watering-places, we may be 
sure that the change will come, In fact, it camnot be 
avoided. We have the Empire head-dress, the Empire bon- 
net, the Empire sleeve, the short Empire waist, the round- 
toed shoes--and how can we do without the skirt? We 
tha)l be sorry to miss the long, trailing skirt from our 
drawing-rooms, but will most gladly hail them for our 
streets. The jaunty, looped-up dresses over expensive pet- 
ticoats were coquettish, and when the hoop was small, were 
becoming; but the gimips, and ribbons, and velvets, used for 
these costumes, added fearfully to the dress-maker’s bill; 
These new skirts are: only four, or four and.a half yards 
wide, and the heops worn under them are not abandoned, 
enly made much shorter and narrower than those so long 
worn. The dress only descends a little lower than the ankle. 
A correspondent says:—‘“ At a dinner given at Baden, last 


It consisted of a white muslin skirt dotted over with small 
daisies, produced in lace in the material, and a rose-colored 
silk slip underneath it. The short muslin skirt was trim- 
med with three rows of Valenciennes insertion above the 
hem, and three rows down each side of the front breadth 
en tablier. Valenciennes medallions were placed at the 
9 oon the lines of!lave crossed each other. 

was entirely formed with Valenciennes inser- 
Pa “lace medallions; the very short sleeves were full, 
like small talloons, and were confined round the bottom 
with pink satin ribbon covered with Valenciennes inser- 
tion. Two lacé medallions were placed at the shoulders, 
and fell on to the short sleeves. The head~iress consisted 
simply of a natural rose, surrounded with large rock-crystal 
drops ” 

Bopicgs are made quite plain, with a wide (not immoder- 
ately wide) belt or waistband, thus shortening the waist, 
or they fit closely with a very long basque: 

Sieeves are almost tight to the arm, and for dress occa- 
sions are finished with a frill of lace falling over the hand. 

Burrons on dressed are quite large, and are made of jet, 
mother-of-pearl, coral, ebony, or gimp. 

G@aRmatpi Boprss are still worn, particularly by young 
ladies. White silk braid with jet beads, gray braid with 
steel beads, scarlet braid, and fancy stitches done in purse- 
silk, are all tavorite modes of ornamentation for these 
bodies. 

Buack anp Wuire are still favorite combinations for 
dresses. But if the dress is black, white should be sparingly 
used, as otherwise the effect will be muddy; but if the dréss 
is white, more black can be employed, as a warm color 
always looks better on a cold color than a cold color does 
upon & warm one, 

For Youne Lapres’ ‘party-dresses, braces, berthes, and 
epiulets are composed entirely ‘of flowers to correspond 
with those which ornament the skirt and decorate the hair. 
Light and delicate flowers should be used, such as daisies, 
morhing-glories, lilies een apd forget-me-nots, clematis, 
fern-leaves, and grasses. 

PerticoaTs are still an item of consideration in this 
country, a8 short dresses are not yet adopted here. White 
petticoats, worked in black or scarlet worsted braid, are 
popular. Some persons run several rows of wide, black 








braid on a white petticoat, and dot this braid with coarse 
working cotton, which has the effect of white beads. Others 

detached sprays of flowers, wheat-ears, palms, etc.; 
and again ornament the skirts with two or three 
bands of blue, pink, green, black, er straw-colored cambric, 
or plain gingham. Of course, a material shoula be selected , 
for this purpose thé colors of which will not fade. These” 


, bands of colored cambric are also used for trimming, dress- 


ing jackets, children’s dresses, etc., and can. be highly orna- 
mented by forming trellis-work, diamonds, etc., with the 
newing-machine, . ? 

Pa.erors.are worn shorter than heretofore, and usually 
droop into the figure without fitting it tightly. 

Bonners are assuming the “so-called” style, but 
with many modifications. We give, this month, several 
varieties of this bonnet, and. we have seen several more, 
Some of the prettiest have only # small, elegant bird perched 
on the side with long, wide strings. The swallow is a favorite 
ornament. Others have a wreath around the crown of 
graceful flowers, ivy, variegated leaves, etc. 

Ves are almost universally worn with these Empire 
bonnets. If tulle, gauze, or white grenadine is, employed, 
a yard is sufficient with a wide hem, The veil should reach 
to below the waist. It is a difficult ornament to wear grace- 
fully. 

Heap-Dresses have also changed completely since last 
spring. The huge waterfall, which used to hang down the 
back, soiling the dresses, and making’ short-necked people 
look as if the head was set directly om the shoulders, has 
been discarded, and is now made smaller in a rounder form, 
and is placed quite high at the back of the head. In some 
cases ‘it is worn much higher than represented in our en- 
gravings, though they show the usual style. This “chig- 
non,” as it is termed, is no longer combed smoothly, as it 
used to be, over frizettes, but is crimped, or composed of 
plaits, or short ringlets. The front hair is sometimes 
artanged with small tufts of curls on the top of the fore- 
head, and sometimes with a row of tiny curls all around 
the face, which may, or may not pass around the back of 
the head under the chignon. Sometimes the hair is combed 
entirely back, and only ornamented with a braid passed, 
like a coronet, around the front. But for evening dress the 
curls are more popular. 

BANDELETS, OR FILLETs, as they are sometimes called, are 
made of ribbon, or velvet, studded with gold, jet, or pearl 
beads, according to the dress with which they are worn. 
Some of the more expensive ones are made of gilt, silver, or 
steel bands. iy iets mage cameagliaen 
side of the head. 

Hoops are’ made quite soft, and ent with large capes. 
Both hood and cape are pointed in the center, and are trim- 
med with velvet ribbon, or full tufted raches. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. .—A Youne Lapy’s Dress or Gray Portin, trimmed 
around the bottom and down the seams with heavy black 
cord. White under-body; black vélvet jacket and waist- 
band. 

Fic. +A Lrrtaz Gint’s Deess or Bivz any Wate 


Ptaw CaseMeng, ‘trimmed around the bottom with blue — 


cord. Blue pointed basque, also trimmed with cord. 

Fig. 1.—Dress and Deer Basque ror a Youne Grai.—It 
fs made of crimson merino, ornamented with black velvet. 

Fie. 1v.—Bacx np Epowr View or 4 Coat Por A Lrrrie 
@iru.—It is of dark blue merino, trimmed with black velvet. 

General RemaRKs.—Dresses for little girls are certainly 
worn shorter than formerly, but in trimming they cliscly 
resemble those of adults. “The boot reaching tar up the lag 
is almost universal. 

Yon Bors, Knickerbockers are alnot extisly worn 
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GET THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


THE PATLADELP ITA HOME WEEKLY, 


A FIRST CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER. | 
$2.00 a year, or two copies for $3.00; eight copies for $10.00. i oe 

The choicest writers of THE ATLANTIC, HARPER’S, GODEY’S, PETERSON’S, ARTHUR'S, YOUNG 7 
FOLKS’, LADIES’ REPOSITORY, and other Leaping Magazines will write for the Home Weexty. ¢ 
The best efforts of the best authors of America will appear in the ParLApeLpaia Home WEEKLY. Ss 
J. FOSTER KIRK, the eminent Historian, Author of ‘‘Charles the Bold,’’ will contribute a series of . 

original and popular articles entitled Sruprzs anp RAMBLES. _ ( 

ORIGINAL AND BRILLIANT NOVELETTES 


By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Marion Harland, Harriet E. Prescott, the Authoress of ‘‘ Rutledge,” 
Caroline Cheseboro’, and Mary J. Holmes 
will be published complete in the Pa1bapELPHiA Homme Weekty during 1866. 


MRS. SARAH J. HALE’S Department—The Home Circle—embracing a weekly column on the Customs 
and Etiquette of good society, and Home as the centre of happiness. 


GRACE GREENWOOD will furnish a characteristic contribution every week, including many good 





















things for Youna Fouxs. a 
JENNIE JUNE will have one of her vivacious and racy articles in every number, in her own happy 
style on Fashions and Domestic matters. f 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT, 2 carefully prepared weekly selection, < 
by the authoress of the National Cook Book. y 
OUR ORIGINAL AND SPRIGHTLY PARIS LETTER 
will give each week a familiar and pleasing account of the Fashions and Gossip of European Capitals. - 





A SPLENDID AND UNEQUALLED ARRAY OF TALENT 


has been secured, embracing our most eminent and popular Authors. The following have pledged them" iz 
selves, and will positively write for the Home Weekly during 1866 :— ‘4 











J. Foster Kirk, Pqges Teyipr. N.P. Willis. 
J.8. C. Abbot! enson J. Lossing, Dr. J. G. Holland (Timothy Titeomb), 
Rich’d Grant White, a 25 Sargen ’ Prof. H. Coppee, 
. 8. Arthur, . Gaylord Clark. E. P. Whipple, 
w. sapere, Simms, C. Astor Bristed, mT. ‘Tuskeemen, 
Theodore Tilton, “Bdamund Kirke,” A. J. H. Duganne, 
J.T. Trowbridge, Frank L. Benedict, Prof. John 8. Hart 
P. ton Myers, A. 8. Roe, H, Hastings Weld. 
Sarah J. Hale Marion Harland, Ann 8. Stephens, 
Anna Cora Ritchie (Mowatt), Harriet E. Prescott, Julia Ward Howe, 
Grace Greenwood Caroline Cheseboro’, Virginia F. Townsend, fai 
Mon Walton Le Vert, Mary W. Janvrin ary E. e. 
ennie June, Metta Victoria Victor, Louise Chandier Moulton, 
A ess of “ Rutledge,” . Anne H. M. Brewster, Almira Lincoln Phelps, 
ary, Mary A. Dennison, Elizabeth F.. Bliet, 
Mary J. Holmes, 8. Annie Prost, Corinna A. Hopkinson. 






TELE $1,500 PRiSE STORIDS 


will be published complete in the PutLapeLPaiA Home Werxty. The Stories elicited by these liberal offers 
can scarcely fail to a rare combination of talent, freshness, novelty, and thrilling interest. 


Sterling Editorials in every number. on current events, Literature, Morals, Science, Philosophy, and Art. 
Also, 2 Summary of Foreign and Domestic News, exhibiting as it were a photographic view of the world. 


The Agricultural and Horticultural Department has been assigned to able and practical writers. 


Poetry, Wit, and Bumor, original and selected. 


The PainapEeLpu1A Home Week y will be a first-class family journal for the times. Nothing but an 
enormous circulation would justify the publisher in affording so valuable a paper at the low price of 


$2.00 A YEAR, OR TWO COPIES FOR $3.00; EIGHT COPIES FOR $10.00. 


Postmasters and others who get up clubs can afterwards add single copies at $1.25 per year. 
Canada subscribers must send twenty cents additional to pay the American postage. 
The postage on the Pai,apetpHia Home WEEKLY is twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, paya- “2 
ble at the office where the’ ris delivered. No subscription received for a less period than one year. 
Spaepen copies sent free of postage on receipt of a three cent postage stamp. Send for a specimen. 
new series of the PoitaApELPHIA Home Weexk.ty commences December 27th, and all subscriptions 
received between this and the Ist of January will begin with that number, as it will contain the commence- 
ment of Marton Har.ann’s new and brilliant novelette, entitled ‘‘Tuz Beauty or tax Famity,’’ and the 
beginning of the $1000 Prize Story. 
“All communications must be addressed to 



















.s GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
~ Novemser Ist, 1865. 8. W. Cor. Third and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


OS> The Parwapevreata Home Week ty ts for sale by all Periodical and News Dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas. Prick rouR CENTS PER COPY, 
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DOUBLE SIZB COLORED STEEL, FASHION PLATES 


For y years “ Peterson’s Magazine” has _— a ® lenges siavnlnts eirenlation than any other monthly in the United States,.In, 
1866 it will "be greatly improved: the reading matte> imereased, AND EACH NUMBER WILL CONTAIN A DOUBLE-SIZE SrreL | 
t making “ Peterson” more desirab! Aros ever! Rag hee. terms 


FASHION PLATE, ELEGANTLY hh from four to six 
will remain two dollars a year with ber deductions Sy a tad Containing nearly one th 
stécl engrdVings, twelve doublé-size fashion plates, and eight hundred wood-cuts, it Yell be, in 1866, Deyond all aint 2 


THE GHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, . 


The nero dd tales are acknowledged to be the very best. More money is paid for ‘or original stories than by te 
Magazine of ve Ann 8. Stephens, and the author of “Margaret Howth ;” Ella Rodman, Mrs’ Denison. pind, Kg 
aduatmten “Susy L’s Diary ;” T. 8. Arthur, E, L. Chandler Moulton, Leslie Walter, Virginia F-Townsend, |} 
Rosalie , Clara + tea) and thé author of “The Second Life:” besides all the most popular female writers of 
are regular contributors. In 1866, in addition to the _usual array of shorter stories, Four Copy-RiGuTep NOVELETS WILL 


etven, viz: - 


THE SOLDIER’S ORPHANS, 


By Mrs. ANN 8: STEPHENS. 


THE STOLEN BOND, ; 
By the Author of “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


THE OLD MILL OF AMOSKEAG, 


By the Author of “SUSY L’s DIARY.” > 


Mrs. SHODDY’S SKELETON, 
By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. | 


In its Illustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its* 


SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


And those in other Magazines, and one at least is given in each number, 


DOUBLE-SIZE COLORED FASHION io ES 


Each number will gontain a doubie-size Fashion p'ate, engraved on steel and handsomely colored: These plates will 
| twice the oes fore given: and will excel cantina of the kind yet seen. In addition, ~of the aes Sn 
| bonnets, hats, cay cloaks, jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, &c., &c. 
number. Alem 2s atest variety of ‘ididren’s dresses. Also, a diagram, by aid of which a cloak, 
can be cut the aid of @ mantua-maker, so that each number in this bad alone, aa Se 
The Paris, io kapteny Philadetphia and New York fashions described, in full, each month. * 


COLORED PATTERNS IN BERLIN WORK, FS oman 


No other Magazine gives the Heantifnuland expensive patterns for Berlin Work, &c., printed itheolots, cargo “pana” 
| is celebrated. Many of these, at a retail store. would cost fifty cents. These will ro er >. ee I also give 
| patterns in Crochet, Em broidery, Knitting, and all. kinds of Fancy-Work for ladies. 


RECEIPTS FOR COOKERY,. THE TOILET, &C,, ee. es 


Carefally tested receipts will appear monthly, for the Table, the Toilet, the Sick Room, the (Numsery, &c. dso) hints ow: 
| Horticulture, Furnishing, @c. The-«v alone, at the end of the year, will be worth the price of. an Magazine. A’ PIBCE“OF- 
New anp RAsmiowasLe Music in each uniter. a 














TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. sien ete 


1 Copy, for one year, 
8 Copies, r 4, 50 S¢ = 
4 +“ “ 6. 00 l 4 “a 


A CHOICE OF MK ag pein bn Where a person is entitled to an extia coy i 

| be sent, if preferred, instead of tho TES: asuperb mezzotint —e ; 
| PARTING PROM His GENERALS,” or a LApt's ILLUSTRATED ALBUX, handsomely bound gilt. ‘Aloays sae ane 

copy. or one of these other premiums, is preferred: and notice that for Clubs of three or four, no : 
| REITING, get a _—— order, of a on Philadélphiaor New York: if weither of these can : 
or bank notes. toh ate 
| Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES re 


| =e Specimens sent, if written for. No. 306 © 
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Fig. x.—Back snp Front View or A Coat WAISTBAND oF ; braid on a white petticoat, and dot this braid with coarse 











Prvx SILK, turned up and trimmed with black velvet. 

Fie. x1.—WarsTsanp AND Braces or Crimson SILK AND 
Brack Lace. 

GeveRAL Remarxs.—A re tion seems impendi 
the make of dresses. In our own rooms the long, ewerping ; 
trains still hold their elegant sway; but in Paris, the pre- $ 
dilections of the Empress, or the great desire for novelty, 3 
are suddenly shortening and narrowing our skirts. The ; 
fashion is by no means a general one; but aa a few of the } 
leaders of the gay world have ordered short, narrow dresses 
for Baden, und other renowned watering-places, we may be 
sure that the change will come. In fact, it cannot be 
avoided. We have the Empire head-dress, the Empire bon- 
net, the Empire sleeve, the short Empire waist, the round- 
toed shoes—and how can we do without the skirt? We 
shall be sorry to miss the long, trailing skirt from our 
arawing-rooms, but will most gladly hail them for our 
streets. The jaunty, looped-up dresses over expensive pet- 
ticoats were coquettish, and when the hoop was small, were 
becoming; but the gimps,and ribbons, and vélvets, used for 
these costumes, added fearfully to the dress-maker’s bill. § 
These new skirts are only four, or four and a half yates 
wide, and the hoops worn under them are not abandoned, 8 
only made much shorter and narrower than those so long 
worn. The dress only descends a little lower than the ankle. $ 3 
A correspondent says:—* At a dinner given at Baden, last > 
week, a lady appeared intan Empire dress—a veritable Em- 
pire, because in those days short dresses only were worn. 
It consisted of a white muslin skirt dotted over with small ¢ 
daisies, produced in lace in the material, and a rose-colored ; 
silk slip underneath it. The short muslin skirt was trim- 
med with three rows of Valenciennes insertion above the} 
> hem, and three rows down each side of the front breadth } 
en tablier. Valenciennes medallions were placed at the 
points in front, where the lines of lace crossed each other. § 
The bodice was entirely formed with Valenciennes inser- § 
tion and lace medallions; the very short sleeves were full, ? 
like small balloons, and were confined round the bottom § 
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with pink satin ribbon covered with Valenciennes inser- 
tion. Two lace medallions were placed at the shoulders, 
and fell on to the short sleeves. The head-dress consisted } 
sitmply of a natural rose, surrounded with large rock-crystal $ 
drops 2 me 

Bopices are made quite plain, with a wide (not immoder- 
ately wide) beit or waistband, thus shortening the waist, 
or they fit closely with a very long basque. 

SLEEVES are almost tight to the arm, and for dress occa- 
sions are finished with a frill of lace falling over the hand. 

Borrons on dresses are quite large, and are made of jet, 
mother-of-pearl, coral, ebony, or gimp. 

Garrpatpr Bopres are still worn, particularly by young 
ladies. White silk braid with jet beads, gray braid with 
steel beads, scarlet braid, and fancy stitches done in purse- 2 
silk, are all tavorite modes of ornamentation for these 3 
bodies. 

Buack anp Warre are still favorite combinations for 
dresses. But if thé dress is black, white should be sparingly $ 
used, as otherwise the effect will be muddy; but if the dress 
is white, more black can be employed, us a warm color $ 
always looks better on a cold color than a cold color does ° 
upon &@ warm one. ; 

For Youna Lapres’ party-dresses, braces, berthes, and $ 
epaulets are composed entirely of flowers to sacar 
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with those which ornament the skirt and decorate the hair. 
Light and delicate flowers should be used, such as daisies. 
morning-glories, lilies of the valley, forget-me-nots, clomiatis, 3 ° 
fern-leaves, and grasses. 

Perticoats are still an item of consideration in this 
country, as short dresses are not yet adopted here. White : N 
petticoats, worked in black or scarlet worsted braid, are : 3 
popular. Some persons run several rows of wide, black N 
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’ working cotton, which has the effect of white beads. Others 








work detached sprays of flowers, wheat-ears, palms, etc.; 
and others again ornament the skirts with two or three 
bands ef blue, pink, green, black, or straw-colored cambric, 
or plain gingham. Of couree, a material shoula be selected 
for this purpose the colors of which will not fade. These: 
bands of colored cambric are also used for trimming, dress. 
ing jackets, children’s dresses, etc., and can be highly orna 
mted by forming twellis-work, diamonds, etc., with the 
wing-machine. 

Paerors are worn shorter than heretofore, and usually 
droop into the figure without fitting it tightly. 

Bonnets are assuming the “so-called” Empire style, but 
with many modifications. We give, this month, several 
varieties of this bonnet, and we have seen several more, 
Some of the prettiest have only a small, elegant bird perched 
on the side with long, wide strings. The swallow is a favorite 
ornament. (Others have a wreath around the crown ¢ 
graceful flowers, ivy, variegated leaves, etc. 

Vets are almost universally worn with these Empire 
bonnets. If tulle, gauze, or white grenadine is employed, 
a yard is sufficient with a wide hem. The veil should reach 
to below the waist. It is a difficult ornament to wear grace 
fully. 

Heap-Dressgs have also changed completely since last 
spring. The huge waterfall, which used to hang down the 
back, soiling the dresses, and making short-necked people 
look as if the head was set directly on the shoulders, hay” 
been discarded, and is now made smaller in a rounder form, q 
and is placed quite high at the back of the head. In some 
cases it is worn much higher than represented in our em 
gravings, though they show the usual style. This “chip” 
non,” a8 it is termed, is no longer combed smoothly, asit 7 
used to be, over frizettes, but is crimped, or composed of 
plaits, or short ringlets. The front hair is sometimes 
arranged with small tufts of curls on the top of the fore 
head, and sometimes with a row of tiny curls all around 
the face, which may, or may not pass around the back of 

the head under the chignon. Sometimes the hair is combed 
entirély back, and only ornamented with a braid passed, 
like a coronet, around tke front. But for evening dress the 
curls are more popular. 

BANDELETS, OR FILLETS, as they are sometimes called, ate 
made of ribbon, or velvet, studded with gold, jet, or pearl 
beads, according to the dress with which they are worm, 
Some of the more expensive ones are made of gilt, silver, or+ 
steel bands. For a party-dress, one flower is placed at the 
side of the head. ; 

Hoops are made quite soft, and cut with large capes. 
Both hood and cape are pointed in the center, and are trim 
med with velvet ribbon, or full tufted ruches. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—A Youna Lapy’s Dress or Gray Popity, trimmed 
around the bottom and down the seams with heavy black 
cord. White under-body; black velvet jacket and waist | 
band. 

Fie. m1.—A Lirtie Giku’s Dress or Bive axp WASTE 
Pram CasHMers, trimmed around the bottom with blue 
cord. Blue pointed basque, also trimmed with cord. 

Fig. m1.—Dress any Deep Basque for A Youne Gini.—lt 
is made of crimson merino, ornamented with black velvet. 

Fig. rv.—BAck anp Front View or A Coat ror A Livtit 
G1ri.—It is of dark blue merino, trimmed with black velvet. 

GeveRAL REMARKS.—Dresses for little girls are certainly 
worn shorter than formerly, but in trimming they closely 
resemble those of adults. The boot reaching far up the Jeg 


3 is almost universal. 
For Bors, Knickerbockers are almost entirely worn. 
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Peterson’s Magazine, December, 1865. 
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Watch Pocket, in Velvet and Beads. 





